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German roads will get you 
there - to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yields 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, 
Thurtjau.Scheurebeor 
Gewurztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 
wine always holds pride of 
place, generating 

Gemutlichkeit and good .' 

cheer. As at the annual Bad 
Durkheim Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market, the 
Deideshelm goat auction and ; 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen in Neustadt. Stay 
the night In wine-growing 
villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur. 1 

ii 

Visit Germany and let the Wine ■ 
Route be your guide. "... 
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‘Singularisation’ debate at 
Munich defence congress 
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A s an unofficial gathering in theory, 
but a highly official one in practice, 
the annual Munich defence congress is 
an accurate pointer to the state of the 
Atlantic alliance. • « • 1 

It was sure to be one this year, if only 
because of the roll-call,' which included 
one Chancellor (Germany's Helmut 
Kohl) and seven Defence Ministers, in- 
cluding those of the United States and 
France. 

They all lost no time in getting down 
to brass tacks. A spectre is stalking Eu- 
rope, one that goes by the singularly un- 
attractive name “singularisation.” 

With the double zero solution in rc- 
speer'Ctf'Tnedium- range missiles some 
Cionusm*. as so niton in ihcii hisi«»r\. 
feci left in the lurch and sold down the 
river. 

Their world view is overshadowed bs 
an agreement that provides for the 
scrapping of all nuclear missiles in the 
500-5.5U0km range. 

What is more. Soviet SS-20 missiles 
will no longer be aimed at London and 
Paris, just as US Pershing 2s will no 
longer be aimed at Kiev. 

The result is an odd coalition ranging 
from Christian Democrat. Alfred Dreg- 
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ger io Social Democrat Egon Bahr. Its 
slogan is:. “The shorter f he range, the 
deader t lie Germans.^ • ! ■ • , 

\ This is a reference^ the nuc|e^ wea-j 
>oris that will then be left-in Europei es^ 
jecially the short-range missiles anc^ 
Itsia artillery-^UJi iangefrjpf Wlfyfejin 2,0 ( 

md 500krn, -,i t>i, «•.>•. !*.• c. ■< ...ii:,/. i 

These are ^aid io, h. l, siiig l p{tff1 
hreat, . threatening only- tKe. Germans 
i'East and Wasr). - r - ■ - -> i 

! f he Impe ritive infeSiance. ■ Soicia j 
bemocrats' draw is the need - for a third 


zero solution and/ in 'the longer term: 
for the elimination of nil nuclear wea- 
pons “on the territory of non-nuolear 
stales." as SPD leader Hans-Joclien 
Vogel putsit. ■•••■' - 

CDU/CSU parliamentary party lead- 
er Alfred Dregger, who himself once 
seemed keen on the “third zero," feels 
that at the very least missiles must be re- 
duced to a minimum that will prevent a 
massed concentration of conventional 
forces. .... 

Consideration must also be given to 
whether nuclear artillery might not be 
dispensed with entirely. 

Talk of “singularisation" has so far 
merely led to Bonn isolating itself, as it 
so tangibly appears to have done at the 
Munich congress. 

The Americans were not alone in 
calling this n myth that was bound to 
have serious political consequences. So 
did the British, the French and even the 
Dm eh. 

is it a myth or are the Germans right 
in feeling themselves “singularly" 
ih re ale ned'.' 

Part of the myth can readily be ex- 
ploded. In domestic debate mention is 
invariably made of 1,365 East Blue 
short-range missiles to dramatise the 
“singular" threat. 

This figure refers to an area extend- 
ing from the Elbe to the Urals. It would 
be more realistic to refer solely to East 
Bloc territory from which targets in 
Germany west of the Elbe can be 
reached. , 

There are only about 380 Scuds and 
Frogs stationed in Poland, the GDR and 
Czechoslovakia. This may be dismissed 
as hair-splitting, but it is nonetheless a 
clearer pointer to reality. 

Another reality is the new Soviet mis- 
sile, the SS=-24, a variable-range system 
with 10 Warheads capable of reaching 
targets ranging from Brussels to Boston. 
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German Defence Minister Manfred 
Secretary Frank Carlucci to Bonn 

There are also the Backfire and Fen- 
cer hoinbcrs, capable of reaching tar- 
ge is throughout Western Europe. 

Besides, despite the double /cm 
there will srill be thousands ui atomic 
bombs' fn : Europe that can be dropped 
to devastating effect on both sides. 

Britain, as well as Germany, remains 
a favourite target, with both Britain's 
own nuclear weapons and 160 USAF 
F- 1 1 I nuclear bombers and a base for 
American strategic submarines. 

Hundreds of aircraft with nuclear 
weapons in their bomb bays ace based 
in Greece, Turkey, Holland and Italy. 
Targets in France also figure highly on 
the Soviet hit list. 

Talk may overshoot reality, but in 
real politics it has actually succeeded in 
“singiilarising" the Federal Republic in 
the sense of isolating it. 

In the final analysis the logic of singu- 
larisation leads tb denuclearisation, on 
which the SPD is at least consistent. 

Anyone' Who thinks' further along 
these lines; is rfidny Nato allies already 
1 Continued oh page 2 ‘ 
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edferal' ChakcdllbK’kdlii lrlglit)' and king Fhia6btn 6f jb)dan on eve if Euro- 
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WOrner (right) welcomes US Defence 

fPlmtc’: S'cn Si niioi i 

King Hussein 
briefs Bonn 
on Middle East 

K ing Hussein of Jordan briefed the as- 
sembled European Community For- 
eign Ministers in Bonn on the Middle 
East situation. He called on the Com- 
munity to endorse the idea of holding an 
international peace conference. 

The Jordanian monarch was the first 
foreign hend of state to address the 12 
Foreign Ministers, whose gatherings are 
held under the heading of European Poli- 
tical Cooperation. 

He arrived in Bonn on 6 February and 
held initial talks with Foreign Minister 
Genscher, current chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Minister^. 1 

After addressing the Council his other 
talks in Bonn were brief. From Bonn he 
flew >tO' Stuttgart pn 9 February, leaving 
the Federal Republic the next day. > 

Like' President Mubarak* of Egypt, - he 
set 'out' to canvass support in European 
capitals for last year's Arpb League sum- 
mit resolution to call for an international 
peace 'conference, 1 hs t he European Com- 
mpnity did n'yeitfago. *• .' ■ 

' i Jit view Of the jsrfeSeht urihekr in the Is- 
rael hbedupied West Bank, the 1 Arab and 
Ehibpaah criuh trie's 1 evidently see 1 an oc- 
casion. for demonstrating 'Unanimity iln 
calling qA the l^rfleli government to' .show 
itself rdiidy t6 negotiate. 1 ‘ 

'B^fort flying lo .GfeVmlany King' Hus- 
sein dall&l ii* H ril'd io address' for dn irifet- 5 
national conference on peace In thp 
dle EaSvio fieconVertdd. , 1 i i " 

' ' ke 'crillbiscd tltd Urti ted Stifles f^ lutv- 
ing paid too much attention' to ^dxlrem&t 
elfemphf^ irt ? iyrqdi 1 and "prevented 1 the . 
ipnfttdrtct'tfs'ti ft'suir, ■ 15 
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■ EUROPE 

Tangled ties 
trouble 
the alliance 

T he long and fruitless negotiations 
held by European Community For- 
eign and Agriculture Ministers have led 
to two wrong conclusions being reached 
that repetition makes none the right cr. 

The first is that the expense of the 
Common Agricultural Policy and the 
reorganisation of European Community 
finnnccs it necessitates arc blocking 
progress toward the single internal mar- 
ket and European Political Union. 

The second is that Margaret Thatcher 
and Helmut Kohl can be envisaged 
neither as political friends nor as politi- 
cal bedfellows, their brief London sum- 
mit seemingly having reaffirmed this 
point. 

What is interesting about these ob- 
servations is that while they are accur- 
ate they fail to shed light on the political 
reasons that have reduced the process 
of European integration to a snail's 
pace. 

The characteristic of this snail’s pace 
is that feelers are first extended and a 
little headway made, only to be followed 
by a swift retreat by each snail to its 
shell. 

Only someone given to thinking in 
abstract terms, bureaucratically and re- 
mote from national realities can, it is ar- 
gued. possibly believe the spell can be 
broken by greatness of character over- 
coming the internal agriculture, as it 
were, or by drawing ingenious distinc- 
tions on one issue or the other. 

That would be tantamount to an at- 
tempt to deal with the present heedless 
of history and the past. 

Karl Kaiser in his book Die stilie Alli- 
anz (The Quiet Alliance) describes two 
triangles, one Atlantic, the other Euro- 
pean, formed by Britain, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
United States. 

He argues that strong and. as it were, 
imperative links exist between Washing- 
ton and Whitehall, Washington and 
Bonn and Bonn and Paris, while ties be- 
tween Paris and London and Paris and 
Washington are far less marked. 

Professor Kaiser arrives at these con- 
clusions in respect of security policy, 
but they arc merely an aspect, or a re- 
flex, of basic political interests govern- 
ing polilics as a whole. 

Great Britain as an island-state may, 
with some exaggeration, be said to have 
a prime interest, oriented toward world 
affairs, in close ties with the United 
States. 

The importance to Britain of the 
Continent has naturally increased with 
and since the war, but Western Europe 
plays an alliance role that must be kept 
under critical scrutiny to keep the influ- 
ence of Soviet-dominated Eastern Eu- 
rope at a distance. 

Not for nothing did Helmut Kohl, af- 
ter his brief meeting with Mrs Thatcher 
in London, feet obliged to refute suspi- 
cions that he wa$ “flirting" with the 
East. 

That is precisely what worries the 
British — and not merely one of Mrs 
Thatcher's .strictures.. 

The British have the same instinctive 
misgivings ns the French about political 
integration of Europe and the sharing of 
sovereignty 'with other Continental 
states. But France is in an entirely dlf? 


ferent position. It needs its Continental 
neighbour to the east, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, not merely as an 
economic and financial partner; it also 
feels obliged to maintain a special rela- 
tionship with Bonn to keep an eye on 
what it gets up to and prevent it from 
going it alone. 

Tics of this kind arc often referred to 
as exclusive, which indeed they basical- 
ly arc. 

Afte the war Britain was very keen on 
strengthening France, while France 
from Robert Srhuman to the present 
has pursued the sole objective of includ- 
ing in European institutions the pari of 
Germany of which it had been able to 
gain control. 

The Federal Republic has gone along 
with this idea, in part fancifully, in part 
without prejudice, while at the same 
time feeling “imperatively" dependent 
on America. 

The importance of the geostrategic 
role Bonn plays politically and econom- 
ically is out of all proportion to the 
power, influence and ability of its gov- 
ernments to reach decisions. 

Eager to oblige, Bonn is bound in so 
many ways. Its ties with Nato and the 
growing substructure of its security re- 
lationship with France as evidenced by 
symbolic gestures of intent are felt in 
Whitehall to run counter to and be a 
possible threat to British interests. 

This point, a view widely held in Bri- 
tain, was made by Mrs Thatcher at her 
summit meetings with both President 
Mitterrand and Premier Chirac and 
Chancellor Kohl (although she will have 
been less forthright in what she said to 
the Chancellor in this connection). 

Vievyed from this overriding vantage 
point, it is hard to imagine Britain being 
seriously interested in the European pro- 
cess succeeding in achieving its gradually 
emerging objective of political union. 

Nearly 30 years ago Harold Macmil- 
lan aimed at closer ties with the Conti- 
nent with a view to stemming the tide of 
integration. 

Britain’s commitment is to the Atlan- 
tic pact, to which all belong and which 
exercises overall control, and not to 

, 

•• •• J- . .• .•• • vj , 

Continental integration that might come 
to be based on an “un-British" centre of 
gravity. 

This is a classic situation — and no 
reason for dismay on the part of intelli- 
gent German foreign policymakers. 

The establishment of closer three- 
cornered relations with .Britain would 
be a realistic objective, providing Bonn 
with the Atlantic leeway it needs to play 
a more sovereign role than it has done 
in changes in world affairs. 

Relationships of this kind must be 
carefully nursed, yet it is self-evident 
that the Kohl government, unlike its 
predecessors in Bonn, has given striking 
preference, symbolically underscored, 
to lies with France. 

This can be explained — and ap- 
proved — in terms of immediate geogra- 
phical proximity, of the importance att- 
ached to the Continent and of treaty ties 
since the 1950s. ■ 

. All that needs rectifying is. the. one- 
sided emphasis, viewed differently from 
Britain and Germany. 

Intentionally or not, it conveys the 
impression of keeping others at a dis- 
tance and h (is repercussions when seri- 
ous common problems, such as beset 
the European Community, conie up for 
toio". Hetber , Knmp 

(Dle.Weh, Bonn, 4.F«bruary 1988) 


Ostpolitik back in business 
under ‘new management 9 


B onn’s new Ostpolitik is steadily 
gaining momentum, an unusual 
number of meetings having been held 
already this year with senior and leading 
officials of communisr Eastern Europe. 

German Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher first visited Warsaw, 
then Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze visited Bonn. 

Helmut Kohl is arguably the first 
Bonn Chancellor ever to have paid Cze- 
choslovakia a full-scale visit, and many 
others lie ahead — even though dates 
may not yet have been finalised. 

Given bygone years in which, after 
the CDU/CSU. returned to power in 
1982, doubts justifiably arose: as to the 
direction in which' the new govern- 
ment's Ostpolitik was heading (and the 
tender shoot of detente seemed likely to 
freeze in the chilly climate of missile de- 
ployment), the present trend can with- 
out exaggeration be classified as a mar- 
kedly fresh start. . i 

The visits to Bonn by GDR leader 
Erich Honecker and Bulgarian leader 
Todor Zhivkov, dramatically called off 
in 1984, have long taken place. 

The risk of a second ice iage, as a 
Prague newspaper put it in connection 
with Chancellor Kohl’s visit, is hope- 
fully a closed chapter as far as Europe is 
concerned. 

With surprisingly few changes in ac- 
centuation the Christian Democrats in 
Bonn are continuing the policy toward 
Eastern Europe devised and inaugurat- 
ed by the SPD-FDP coalition in the ear- 
ly 1970s. 

That is particularly important for 
East-West ties in Europe inasmuch as it 
wasn’t necessarily to be expected' after 
the CDU/CSU opposition to treaties 
with the East Bloc. 

A change of heart based on a change 
of mind is surely better than stubbornly 
clinging to a point of view, while trends 
in world affairs have also given German 
Ostpolitik a powerful boost. 

Declarations of intent in Warsaw and 
Prague with a view to a good neighbours 
policy at times sounded a euphoric 
note, so much so as to prompt a belief 
that we are now experiencing the real 
breakthrough, ties in the 1970s having 
been mere preliminaries. 

Let us hope this is the case. It would 
certainly be desirable, but it cannot yet 
be regarded as political reality. 

In Prague, as in Warsaw, more was 
envisaged during the Chancellor’s visit 
than was actually accomplished. • 

And Bonn ought to have less trouble 
in coming to terms with Czechoslovakia 
than with Poland, given that the dead- 
weight of the past weighs more heavily 
where Bonn and Warsaw are concerned. 

The agreement on inland shipping 
signed in Prague was surely more of a 
success in terms of compromise on the 
status of Berlin than a practical miles- 
tone. • •"* ' ... 

Yet its importance must not be un- 
derrated.’ Ittestifies to goodwill in re- 
spect, of a genuine dialogue! even on 
tricky issues of political principle. 

In its wake agreement on. joint mea-. 
sures in environmental protection, tra- 
vel and cultural exchange ought to be no 
more than a detail, costing cash' at the 
worst. . 

If the fine words spoken by Bonn and 
its Eastern European neighbours praVe 
to be *6^ than .an empty shell, What 
lies ahead cpijld amount to a 'political 
spring in European East-West Jies. ' 


The overall climate in Eastern Eu- 
rope would not seem to prejudice this 
trend. 

With few exceptions there is growing 
realisation and readiness in communist 
countries to seriously embark on reform 
policies, which is sure to have beneficial 
side-effects for intergovernmental rel- 
ations. 

There is no alternative to reform that 
makes sense if the widening technologi- 
cal gap between Enstern Europe and the 
advanced industrialised West is to be 
closed and the progressive decline and 
inefficiency of East Bloc economies are 
to be counteracted. 

There are many signs of a growing 
realisation even at the highest levels of 
Party and state that doubt may be cast 
on ideological dogmas of communist so- 
cial policy. 

That may not be a copper-bottomed 
guarantee, but it is a reassuring basis for 
the gradual elimination of outdated en- * 
emy and conflict cliches and thus, for- 
closer ties between Eastern arid' West- 
ern Europe. 

That again might lay the groundwork 
for a new all-European identity. 

Harry Schleicher 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 29 January 1988) 


Continued from page 1 

have done, is hound to arrive at a point 
where the end of the North Atlantic 
pact poses a serious threat. 

No-one said so officially nt Munich, yet 
there was no .mistaking the question how_ 
the Americans and the British were to de- 
fend the Germans "up front” if they were 
to have to dispense with nuclear weapons 
aimed at nuclear superpower Russia, 

No-one will deny that the West Ger- 
mans are singularly placed by virtue of 
geography, but the purpose of Nato and 
its collective "forward defence” is to 
ease this situation by means of deterr- 
ence rather than by conventional war- 
fare in densely-populated terrain. 

Conversely, were it not for. Nato the 
Federal Republic would be subjected to 
the very nightmare of Germany's central 
geopolitical position, which has been" 
traumatic for German Chancellors from 
Bismarck to Brandt. 

Besides, Nato did not introduce nuc- 
lear weapons to bring pressure to. bear 
on the Germans. 

“The basic problem of sccurUvjn Eu- 
rope,” as Chancellor KohJ *ffgntly re- 
marked, is the East Bloc's superiority,jn 
conventional forces. 

If Nato. succeeds, im taking Mr Gorba- 
chov at his word, and persuading him to , 
agree to a reasonable balance of power,' 
nuclear weapons will automatically forfeit 
their murderous function. - • . ■ ! 

' . 1 Josef Joffe 

(SUddputsche Zeitung, Munich. 8 February J 988) 
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ATLANTIC PACT 


Nato summit an opportunity 
for East-West progress 



N ato is getting ready for a summit 
meeting of heads of government of 
its member-states to be held in Brussels 
Inearly-March. 

If comes at a crucial moment in time 
for the alliance and for the future of 
East- West relations. 

The summit may help clear up the 
political and military questions which 
have to be answered if the alliance 
wishes to retain its previous function 
and at the same time readjust to strate- 
gic, economic and demographic 
changes. 

Nato needs more than just a pub- 
licity-orientated reassurance of its un- 
ity. It must also become- aware of its 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The allies should do more than dec- 
lare their confidence in President Rea- 
gan’s line of negotiation with the Soviet 
Union or their approval of his dream of 
ending deterrence via SD1. 

The summit would have little mean- 
ing if it only managed to produce a 
warmed-up version of the Harmel Re- 
port with an eye to staging a spectacle 
for the media. 

President Reagan is expected to turn 
up at the meeting with nn entourage of 
roughly 900 specialist officials from the 
State Department, the Pentagon, the 
National Security Council, the three US 
intelligence agencies, security officials 
and journalists. 

A meaningful statement can only be 
made by this meeting if Nato leaders 
prove that the real strength of the alli- 
ance lies in its internal freedom. 

This includes the open discussion of 
controversial issues and the difficult 
search for a new common denominator. 

Nato will reiterate its approval of the 
treaty on the elimination of medium- 
range weapons drawn up between the 
two superpowers, 

It has no choice, since any admission 
of its misgivings about how “the thus 
created gap in the wall of our defence 
can be filled” (Nato Supreme Comman- 
der General Galvin) would give the op- 
ponents to the ratification of the INF 
treaty in the US Senate ■ the lift they 
need;. ■: 

Furthermore, Nato will wish Reagan 
a successful i conclusion to American- 
Soviet Start negotiations bn a fifty-per- 
cent reduction of the lone-range strate- 
gic weapons on both^idBSW^fBWeiidfof 

spring. . i..! 

A summit meeting is then planned be- 
tween' President 'Reagan- and General 
Secretary. Gorbachov:iriMoscowj' ■■ 
However, no Nato expert currently 
beljeves that the (in .comparison with 
the-INF treaty) more: difficult Obstacles 
of verifying ■‘’lower thresholds” and clar- 
ifying the relationship between ground, 
sea.ahdair weapons Systems will be ne- 
gotiated on time. :i. ' 

this sceptical appraisal does not even 
include the crucial question, a binding 
interpretation of the ABM' treaty on the 
mutual limitation of missile defence sys- 
tems — aboveall, on reseofohi develop- 
ment and deployment of ' space j based 
systems. ' i:.b - ::;i' •! • -w 

In the final analysis, the 'European al- 


liance partners are mere spectators, as 
in all arms limitation negotiations relat- 
ing exclusively to the security of the 
USA and of the Soviet Union, even 
though Europe’s security depends on 
the outcome of these talks. 1 

The acid test for the INF treaty will 
come once the treaty is ratified, always 
assuming it is, and the scrapping of mis- 
siles and launching ramps in the pres- 
ence of inspectors begins in earnest . 1 

It will then become clear whether the 
treaty, the terms of which are unparal- 
leled, also looks that good in reality. 

1 The fact that the INF 'treaty only eli- 
minates three per cent of the superpow- 
ers’ nuclear arsenals will definitely disil- 
lusion the over-optimistic! 

This disillusionment can have a heal- 
thy effect, particularly if ’the alliance 
plucks up enough courage to state that 
the existing strategy of flexible response 
requires the modernisation of weapon 
systems agreed by Nato at Montebello 
in 1983 if asymmetries between East 
and West are to be eliminated. 

This agreement relates to missiles 
with a range of less than 500 kilometres. 
Their military significance will increase 
once medium-range missiles are elimi- 
nated, since Saceur needs them to fulfil 
its commitment. 

The Americans are worried by the 
fact that during his recent talks with US 
Secretary of State George Shultz Bonn 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher cmild mu he persuaded n» 
drop his demand for negotiations on 
these systems in the near future. 

Herr Genscher leels that a modifica- 
tion of the Montebello resolutions is es- 
sential. 

Washington, on the other hand, is by 
no means in a hurry to make such 
changes. 



It would a good thing if existing con- 
cern about on exaggerated inclination 
by Bonn to take Mr Gorbachov literally 
in everything he says is were at least 
brought up behind closed doors during 
the Brussels summit. 


Opposition to a mandate for negoti- 
ations on conventional stability “from 
the Atlantic to the Urals" would then be 
easier to overcome and French fears of 
Bonn “drifting away” from the alliance 
could be allayed in favour of a united 
stance. 


However, there is very little to sug- 
gest that this can be done. It already 
looks as if the final communique will try 
to avoid this problem with the help of 
general statements. 

The meeting in Brussels provides a 
good opportunity to at least take the 
first step towards overcoming the sterile 
enumeration methods which dominated 
ihe Vienna MtiFK negotiations for 14 
years. 

Instead, the alliance could start turn- 
ing its attention to the “realistic assess- 
ment of the conventional balance of 
conventional military power” called for 
in the excellent, report compiled by the 
chairman of a US Congressional eom- 


T he transfer of a Bundesmarine naval 
combat group to the Mediterranean 
has not caused a major political upset, but 
that doesn't mean that this is an everyday 
and completely harmless occurrence. 

Apart from friendly -visits or repair 
trips to international ports by individual 
vessels the Bundesmarine has never be- 
fore been assigned on an official mis- 
sion so far away from its home waters, 
the North Sea and the Baltic.' : - ■ • 

There are good reasons for this. The 
superpower affectations associated with 
turning up in foreign waters don’t suit 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The Eastern bloc has hardly reacted 
at all to the move to the Mediterranean 

ships since thfe War. This is probably dtie 
to the waning interest in open conflicts 
-the security .field;-.- «. ■ 

' . The lack of consternation in' the Fedfcfal 
Republic of Germany itself undoubtedly 
results from the realisation- that Bonn cati- 
not simply sit back and watch as allied 
fleets seek to carry out a high-risk 1 peace 
task in the Persian Gulf and keep the seas 
free for merchant shipping. > ? * 

Even if the Mediterranean i assign- 
ment is brought up in the Bundestag by 
the §PD. the discussion would probably 
shbw that the Bonri government has oh- 
ly demonstrated a minimum of solidar- 
ity by Jefting various ships operate occa- 
sionally in souther n waters: : ,1 
'After all, thfe United States expected 
-much more than the symbolic solidarity 


Naval role in 


Mediterranean 


poses problems 


shown by the Bundesmarine in taking 
part in manoeuvres in the Mediterra- 
nean, where the US ships operating in 
the Gulf are missing.. 

This minimum form of solidarity, 
however, is as far as Bonn should go. 

The government must not yield to de- 
mands to 1 send German minesweepers 



1 Tf the. allocation of tasks within the 


If 

arjnep 

territory, f 

allogal 

Nato can ; n$flbnger be sustained^ in 
ihe days when the Bundesmarinc's sole 
responsibly was tp cover the alliance's 
northern flank, support in other regions 
must be provided with extreme caution. 

. Bundesrnarjr\e pfcips shpqld peither 
.be deployed in a crisis situation -in the 
Gulf nor on a permanent basis in the 
Mediterranean.; •> ' il ; - 

Anything that - even smacks of- ^gun- 
boat-politics” must be avoided. ‘ ■ 
The military role of the Federali Re- 
public of Germany must be as defensive 
-and' inconspicuous as possible; lntmlli- 


i j ill 




I I 


(Cartoon: lronimus/Sii Jdcuischc Zcilung) | 

mittee analysing problems in this field, 
Senator Levin, i 

The report indicates that Nato could 
by and large offset the material advan- 
tages of Warsaw Pact countries in deci- 
sive fields —.modern technology, logis- 
tics, economic poientinl and, above all, 
morale. 

Open discussion is needed on the fact 
that, for budget policy reasons, America 
cannot maintain its current level of 
troops in Western Europe up until the 
year 2000. Foresighted planning could 
help resolve this problem. 

Experience shows, however, that Na- 
to can only then bring itself to draw 
such conclusions if it is faced by what it 
perceives as an immediate threat. 

Mr Gorbachov is certainly not going 
to do Nato this favour. He is only too 
well aware of the impact psychological 
impact of his numerous offers in the 
West. 

in view of this situation, wouldn't it 
be better to hold a conference of ex- 
perts who are not bothered by domestic 
nnd media policy constraints rather 
than a summit spectacle? 

Jan Reifenberg 

(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zeilung 
fur Dcutschluntl. 2 February I 


' i 




tary terms, it is simply not a country like 
any other. 

Internationally, this should not only 
be demonstrated by German restraint 
with regard to arms exports and a lack 
of German involvement in UN peace- 
keeping or arbitration forces. 

The Bundesmarine should keep a low 
profile even if America constantly urges 
Bonn to assume greater responsibility 
for global security: 

Growing international mistrust over a 
German military presence would also 
hfeve a damaging effect bn Nato. 

‘ ' Up to now, respective governments In 
Bonn have understood how to unob- 
trusively make a substantial contribu- 
tion to joint Western defence yet avoid 
arousjng' feelings of Uneasiness', Things 
should stay this wa^. ’’ " . 

The German ships sent to the Medi- 
terannean should return home as soon 
as possible. 4 ’ 1 1 

What is more, the Bundesmarine is i^ot 
doing itself a favour if it believes that if con 
neglect if s task of prptectihg biqto’s noE- 
'^rii flank for a Idpger period. : 

, .If; it stays in the Mediterranean ! for 
Iqo .long, German 4 iiaval ] commanders 
will find it difficult tq sustaju fbeir pro- 
,te?ts about, the Ipferjor strength, of 
Westcrn fleets |n the ^orih Sea and ihe 
BaJtic.apjd' thb r^d, say, fpr .^ditibnjjl 

rigates, Heinz-JoachimMiide tf- 

•i i-- . r : ... ■■ i (Kalnei'StadC-'AritaiBGr, 
1 ‘'* !• > : ' ; r Cologfla, 27 -Joriiacy 198d) 
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Four years in Nuremberg 
barely dent unemployment 



No sure-fire solution: Heinrich Franks 


(I’hcilo: Archiv) 

W hen he look over as head of ihc 
Federal Labour Office in April 
iy84 Heinrich Franke. may have felt a 
reasonable economic growth rate would 
be enough to reduce unemployment 
substantially. 

Now, after nearly four years at the helm 
in Nuremberg, Franke. who was 60 on 26 
January, will have changed his mind. 

Month after month he announces had 
news on the labour market despite a 
booming economy. Much to the chagrin 
of many fcIlow-Christian Democrats, he 
now feels a “new employment policy 
strategy" is needed. 

He would soonest see public works 
spending boosted from DM2bn to 
DM I (Ihn a year, for 1 0 years if need be, 
to create new jobs. 

A majority in the Bonn coalition, in- 
cluding Chancellor Kohl, with whom he 
is on first-name terms, may be opposed 
to such heavy expenditure. 

But Herr Franke is convinced, parti- 


cularly in view of the dollar exchange 
rate and last October's stock market 
crash, that “domestic counter-measures 
must be undertaken should we run the 
risk of stagnation in foreign trade." 

He can do little more than offer his 
advice; he is not in charge of either la- 
bour market or economic policy. 

But he makes his mark where he can! 
When he look over in Nuremberg 70,000 
people were employed in job procurement 
schemes bankrolled by the Labour Office. 
They now number 1 20,000. 

Labour exchanges also pay for about 
60,000 men and women to attend voca- 
tional training courses. Such schemes 
account for most of the decline in unem- 
ployment of which the Bonn coalition is 
so proud. 

Not even his opponents have ever dis- 
puted the social policy competence of 
Heinrich Franke, an aero engine mechanic 
by trade and the father of six sons. 

Like Labour Minister Norbert Bliim, 
he is a Christian Democrat who for de- 
cades has been associated with the So- 
cial Committees, or working-class wing 
oftheCDU. 

Born in Osnabruck, he gained invalu- 
able political experience as a Lower 
Saxon state assemblyman from 1955 to 
1965. Later, in the Bonn Bundestag, he 
was an outstanding expert on pensions 
and labour market policy. 

He was the CDU/CSU social policy 
spokesman in the Bundestag, then parli- 
amentary state secretary at the Labour 
Ministry. 

In this capacity he regularly com- 
mented for the Bonn government on the 
monthly labour market statistics pre- 
sented by his predecessor at the Labour 
Office, Josef Stingl. 

Herr Stingl was often criticised for 
being too gloomy. Herr Franke, who 
wns sorry to leave Bonn, has since echo- 


ed Herr Stingl*s sentiments from Nu- 
remberg. 

Herr Stingl was an affable Bavarian in 
his home-state. As a northerner Herr 
Franke is a cooler customer, yet he has 
gained a reputation at the Labour Of- 
fice. which has a payroll of over 60,000, 
for being a good-natured boss. 

He never misses a Skat competition 
(the German card game) and he takes 
his turn in the canteen queue with tl^e 
rest at lunchtime. 

In dealings with the world at large he 
suffers at times from allegations of be- 
ing pro-management. He came under 
fire in this respect in 1970 when he op- 
posed equal representation on supervi- 
sory boards in the industrial democracy 
debate. 

Unions affiliated, to the DGB,. Ger- 
many's Dusseldorf-based trade union 
confederation, later reviled Franke, 
who is a member of the DAG. a non- 
DGB white-collar union, for a ruling 
that has been clearly endorsed by subse- 
quent legislation. 

At the height of the 1984 strikes for a 
35-fyour week he instructed labour ex- 
changes outside strike areas to stop paying 
benefits to workers on short time as an in- 
direct result of strikes and lockouts. 

Yet Herr Franke, who himself usually 
works 1 2 hours a day, is in no way op- 
posed to shorter working hours or their 
equivalent. 

He is strongly in favour of extending 
early retirement beyond its present 
deadline and a tireless advocate of en- 
ding overtime, now totalling 1.5bn 
hours a year. 

He has also consistently warned 
against the belief that there is a sure-fire 
solution to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. As he puts it in his book Arbeit fiir 
u/le (Jobs for Everyone): 

"There is no such thing as a sure-fire 
solution. Anyone who says there Is is 
deluding either himself or others, and 
usually others., .. 

"The only solution is to take many 
small steps, but to do so consistently, 
courageously and with staying power 
and a view to the long-term repercus- 

S ' QnS ‘ Joachim Hauck 

(Nilrnberger Nachrichicn, 26 January 19X8; 


I ngrid Malthaus-Maier, who is to chair 
the Bundestag committee of inquiry into 
the Hanau nuclear waste affair, made her 
views on ihe subject clear over 10 years 
ago. 

"It has neither been proved that there 
will be a power shortage if more nuclear 
power stations are not built,” she told an 
FDP parly conference in November 1977, 
"nor shown that atomic energy and nuc- 
lear waste disposal are safe and assured." 

Her words sound greatly to Ihe point 
now there is a glut of electric power and 
the Hanau nuclear waste affair has shown 
the disposal of radioactive waste to be a 
sore point. 

At the 1977 party conference Frau 
Matthous-Maier, a young Liberal MP, re- 
jected the view espoused by FDP leaders 
and opposed plans to increase nuclear 
power capacity. 

Now a Social Democratic MP, she is to 
chair the parliamentary committee of in- 
quiry into the Hanau affair. 

She wusn’t angling for the job but could 
hardly refuse SPD leader Hans-Jochen 
Vogel, who urged her to take it on. 

Besides, who would spurn the political 
opportunity of chairing such a spectacular 
committee of inquiry? 

Frau Mntthaus-Maicr, a 43-year-old 
administrative court judge, con look back 
on n political career that has been aston- 
ishingly consistent. 

Astonishing, that is, for someone who 
has switched porty-politicai allegiance, 


Parliamentary 
commission 
‘a challenge’ 
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scathing critic: Ingrid Matthfius-Maler 


(Photo: dpa) 

which in the Federal Republic almost In- 
variably dents and usually ends a career. 

But she has always been a most consist- 
ent person. , , 

FDP Interior Minister Werner Maihof- 
er was one of the first butts of her criticism 


in connection with the illegal bugging of 
the telephone of nuclear scientist Klaus 
Traube. 

In her maiden speech she was scathing 
in her criticism of Professor Maihofer, 
who as Interior Minister wns politically 
responsible for the affair. 

In 1978 the FDP Ministers in Helmut 
Schmidt’s Bonn Cabinet had lo threaten 
to resign to persuade the FDP parliamen- 
tary party not to insist on scrapping the 
fast breeder reactor programme. 

Frau Matthaus-Maier was one of six 
Free Democrats in the Bundestag who 
abstained rather than voting in fnvour of 
the programme. ... .• 

When the FDP quit its coalition with 
the SPD in September 1982 she left the 
FDP and resigned her seat in parliament. 

She did so with high hopes of being 
able to make a fresh start with the Social 
Democrats. In 1983 she returned to the 
Bundestag as an SPD MP. • . . 

■ Turncoats are never popular, but Frau 
MatthSus-Maier is knowledgeable, com- 
mitted. and well able to fend for herself in 
debate. 

She has also been given every encou- 
ragement by Hans-Jochen Vogel. With 
his backing she was elected to the presi- 
dium of the SPD parliamentary party last 
year. • 

Herr Vogel also promptly propdsed 
her to chair the committee of inquiry. 

Volker Jacobs 

■■■ (Saarbrucker Zeitung, 22 January 1988) 



Avowed technocrat: Klaus Tflpfer 


(Phoio: Archiv) 

Environmental 
expert, but 
‘under fire’ * 

B onn Environment Minister Klaus 
Topfer recently told a CDU party 
meeting you could only tell a man's met- 
tle by how he fared when the wind blew 
against him. 

Not, perhnps, a very original thought, 
but true enough of a man in his position. 

The Environment Minister must daily 
expect to suffer the slings and arrow's of 
crisis and tumult. 

Ministry spokesperson Marlene 
Mulic says Professor Topfer is always 
expecting the next storm to break — 
which is not to say that lie relishes the 
prospect. 

. “What makes it so unpleasant ” he 
says, "is that I am immediately taken to 
task whenever nn environmental scan- 
dal, real or imaginary, occurs — even 
though 1 am not to blame for what 
caused it and usunlly have few powers 
to prevent it.” 

That, lie ndds, is simply a fact of life for 
the Environment Minister.- He constantly 
faces external threats, the latest being the 
Hanau radioactive waste scandal. 

Unlike his predecessor, Walter Wull- 
mann, Professor Topfer has the advantage 
of having been a tried and trusted environ- 
mental spccinlist when he moved from 
Mainz to Bonn just over a year ago. 

So . no-one disputes the 49 -ycar-old 
economics professor’s qualification for 
the job. He also describes himself as an 
“avowed technocrat." • ^ 

Harald B. Schafer, environment sp^ 
kesmnn for the SPD, snys Professor 
Topfer is a knowledgeable man. Even , 
Wilhelm Knabe of the Greens pays tri- j 
bute to his specialised! knowledge and 
personal qualities. 

That counts for more than mere fine 
wofds>at a time when the tenor of be- 
haviour between coalition and Opposi- 
tion politicians in Bonn has grown ex- 
tremely rough. . 

Professor . Topfer was . most upset 
when the Opposition , accused him of 
having. suppressed suspicions that ura- 
nium , capable of being processed to 
weapons grade had been exported so as 
to cut a more convincing figure in the 
Bundestag debate. • > 

■ No-one who knows him will imagine j 
for one moment that he would go in for 
such skulduggery. He is far too honest 
and straightforward a.person to indulge - 
‘in intrigue in Bonn. .. " !■ ' i ■ 1 

He was no less upset that the Hesse 
•• • * Continued oh page; 11- 
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Bundestag debate highlights Eastern 
Europe’s human rights record 


T he initiators of the Bundestag de- 
bate on human rights in Warsaw 
Pact countries cannot have expected the 
discussion to have such immediate re- 
levance. f 

The arrests of dissenters in the GDR, 
their ’swift trials and subsequent depor- 
tation to the Federal Republic show that 
human rights in Communist states are 
still very much at the mercy of the arbit- 
rary whims of the authorities. 

So does the tough line taken by Prnv- 
da against critical Soviet citizens. 

Of course, citizens in communist 
countries are not treated the same way 
as they were a few decades ago. The 
CSCE process and the Helsinki accords 
have made sure of that. 

Prompted by questions tabled by 
Bundestag MPs. Bonn Justice Minister 
Hnns Engelhard asked tin “independent 
commission of experts" in July 1986 to 
draw up a report on human rights in 
Eastern European countries. 

The Chancellor's Office and Ministry 
departments interested in this project 
appointed Professors' Brunner (Co- 
logne), Blumenwitz (Wiirzburg), Klein 
(Mainz). Mangold (Tiibingen), Rnndels- 
hofer (Berlin), Rohde (Mainz), Schroe- 
der (Regensburg) and Weidenfeld 
(Mainz) os members of the commission. 

Professor Brunner was elected chair- 
man of the commission and his associ- 
ate Dr Luchterhand was appointed 
scientific secretory. After I R months 




spent gathering facts and figures the 
commission submitted its report to the 
Bonn government and Chancellor Kohl 
passed it on to parliament. 

..Bundestag publication No. 11/1344 
is 234 pages long. 

With proverbial German thorough- 
ness the commission appraised the ma- 
jor human rights .conventions binding 
under international law, the self-con- 
ception of Communist states, the consti- 
tutional safeguards and the day-to-day 
practice of human rights in Bulgaria, the 
GDR, Poland, Romania, the Soviet Un- 
ion. Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Ac- 
cording to Professor Brunner, .an expert 
on the law of East Bloc countries, no 
other Western country has produced a 
comparable report. 

Special attention was paid to the situ- 
ation of German minorities in the coun- 
tries surveyed. 

The commission did not look into in- 
dividual cases; it relied on material 
gleaned from official sources and sup- 
plied by organisations such as Amnesty 
International and the International Hu- 
man Rights Association. 

The report's primary yardsticks for 
criticism nf the regulation and nppliea- 
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tion of civil and human rights in individ- 
ual countries were the “International 
Pact on Civil and Political Rights" and 
the “International Pact on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights" of 19 De- 
cember 1966. 1 

Both have been ratified by nil mem- 
ber-states of the Warsaw Pact. . 

Only Hungary, however, has integrat- 
ed these agreements in its national law 
in such a way as (0 enable all citizens to 
cite their stipulations in court or in deal- 
ings with other state bodies. 

According to the commission, there 
is an “inestimably large” number of per- 
sons “who must reckon with consider- 
able problems in everyday life because 
of expressing opinions which differ 
from official views”. 

Critical views can mean losing a job 
or chances of promotion anil a cancella- 
tion of holidays. In some cases children 
are even taken away from their parents. 

“Such discriminations occur in the 
Soviet Union, the GDR, Czechoslovak- 
ia and Romania in connection with ex- 
pressing critical views,” says the report. 

Access to information from abroad is 
also one of the basic rights agreed on in 
the aforc-mentioned international 
agreements. 

The commission, however, arrives at 
the conclusion that "the Soviet Union, 
the GDR. Czechoslovakia and Romania 
violate these civil rights and liberties if 
they tic jure or tie fuvio ban access to 
.it'.iiluhlv Western printed document'*. 

After rite commission's report was 
published there was a particularly ex- 
treme case in this field. 

A speech given by the SPD politician 
Karslcn Voigt at the training centre of 
the Socialist Unity Party (SED) ill East 
Berlin was not allowed 10 be sent to the 
GDR by post. 

Even the airwaves are under strict 
control. “The jamming measures by the 
Soviet Union against foreign broadcast- 
ing stations which broadcast transbor- 
der programmes breach international 
law,” the commission claims. 

All the countries covered by the re- 
port violate against the freedom of reli- 
gious worship or — interpreted on a 
broader basis — the freedom of consci- 
ence. 

People are already confronted at 
school by the aim of political authorities 
to enforce the rule of atheism. 

“By making the Marxist-Leninist edu- 
cational goals of socialism and com- 
munism aompulsory” says the report, 
'‘all Warsaw Pact countries, with the ex- 
ception of Poland, have eliminated the 
national legal basis? for-dhe-right-Of par- 
ents to give their children the religious 
education they see fit.” . < 

. Even in Hungary, .where religious in- 
struction is now permitted in schools 
again, 1|. looks as. if high pupil attend- 
ance at such lessons is held against 
teachers and headmasters. 

“In the. USSR,. Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria the massive atheistic and anti- 
religious propaganda of the .state-con-, 
trolled media already in. itself consti- 
tutes a form of inadmissible (physical) 
duress/’ the, report maintains, ; ' . .1 

The Bundestag debate will undoub*- 
tedly discuss whether the commission's 
optimistic assessment that: the situation 
ptreligious communities has “Improved 
considerably” in the GDRandPqland 
can be supported in the light of the tar 


volvement of the Protestant Church in 
the current dispute over dissenters in 
the GDR. 

At the moment, neither political 
scientists nor politicians in the Federal 
Republic can predict the extent to 
which a possible behind-the-scenes deal 
between the Communist Party and the 
Church may damage or impair the “ap- 
preciable autonomy” of the latter and 
the “procedures of dialogue between the 
state leadership and the religious com- 
munities”. 

The arrests of civil rights campaign- 
ers in East Berlin and in other parts of 
the GDR on and after 17 January to- 
gether with the subsequent trials drew 
attention to the serious problems of hu- 
man rights in criminal proceedings and 
in the (3cnnl system. 

In this field all communist stales have 
one thing in common: there is a very 
broad interpretation of what, constitutes 
a political crime. In the GDR, for exam- 
ple, ‘'hooliganism’' is punished almost as 
severely ns “sabotage" and “riotous as- 
sembly". 

This situation violates international 
law. 

These countries also straddle the thin 
line of legality in uomers of defence, 
since defence counsels are often admit- 
ted to court proceedings at u ridiculous- 
ly late stage. 

It can be up tti 60 days before they 
arc allowed 10 plead in Romania. The 
most favourable regulations for defend- 
ants urc in Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. 

The independence of the courts also 
leaves a great deal lo be desired. 

“The interference of party bodies in 
the administration of justice reported in 
the case of all Warsaw Pact states with 
the exception ot Hungary \iol:itc the 
right to an independent and impartial 
court." the commission complains in its 
report. 

No attempt is made to even create an 
apparent independence of judges, since 
“the judges in the Soviet Union, the 
GDR, Bulgaria and Romania are only in 
office for a lew years " 

The GDR lakes ihe lend when it 
comes to closing court cases to the pub- 
lic. There have, however, been improve- 
ments recently and the courts have, ac- 
cording to the commission's report, 
avoided “arrests and sentences on obvi- 
ously insufficient grounds". 

It seems doubtful whether Bundestag 
MPs will share the commission's opti- 
mistic appraisal following the recent de- 
portations of GDR dissenters. 

General agreement can, However, be 
expected with regard, to the sharp critic- 
ism of ihe torture used 10 force confes- 
sions and of prison conditions which are 
often still comparable with those during 
the first post-war decade.. , 

In the Soviet Union, for example, the 
heads of; ; ppsoners : are shaven in the 
“detention isolator" apd in.the GDR un- 
disciplined prisoners are forced, to “lie 
down in, t(ieir. excrement”. , . j 

4 . “Finally," the report continues, “there 
are cases of manhandling and brutality 
by prison staff In all Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries except, Hungary as well as of a de- 
liberate toleration or even provocation 
of malf real men l . by fellow- prisoners on 
the part of prison staff.” 

The Bundestag debate will show 
whether the parties hre willing to dis- 
cuss ■ what communist states, regard as 
their. “internal affairs” and would like to 
hide from 'the international public eye in 
the East-West dialogue. 

•ii- . . i. •; Geotg Paul Hefty- 

■ i. 1 ■ (Frankfurter Allgcmelns Zeilvng 
JUr Dchtschlani), 4 February (988) 
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Cocom must not be allowed 
to fray at the edges 
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S ince Foreign Minister Genscher's 
last stopover in Washington two ma- 
jor misunderstandings have plagued the 
debate on the Cocorn regulations gov- 
erning exports of sensitive technology 
to the East Bloc. 

The first, erroneous assumption is 
that export restrictions agreed by the 17 
Cocom member-countries are to be re- 
Inxcd or even softened. 

The second, mistaken impression is 
that amendments to the Cocom list of 
technology classified as militarily or 
strategically sensitive might give flag- 
ging trade with the East Bloc a much- 
needed boost. 

The high-level expert consultations in 
Versailles on a revision of the Cocom 
list i& in no wny aimed at easing bans on 
the export of technology that might be 
of benefit to armaments in the Soviet 
Union or its satellite states. 

Checks arc in future to concentrate 
more on essentials, meaning goods and 
documents that for security reasons 
must on no account be exported to East 
Bloc countries. 

Hundreds of items may be deleted 
from the Cocom list in the process, but 
that need not mean a major upswing in 
trade with the East. , 

• Trade isn’t hampered to any great ex- 
tent by the Cocom rules. They apply to 
less than one per cem of exports to the 
East Bloc from the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

That in turn means that Cocom-listed 
goods, which may or may not be refused 
export permits, account for a mere 0.05 
per cent of German ex ports. 

Recent setbacks in East Bloc trade 
have been due mainly to the decline in 
Soviet foreign exchange earnings since 
the price of oil and natural gas has 
plummeted. 

Cocom regulations undeniably rule 
out exports in certain categories. Thai is 
what they are intended to do. They also 
undeniably complicate export business 
with the East Bloc. 

They entail protracted application 
and permit procedures rather than a 
general export ban. Many applications 
are simply not made, would-be expor- 
ters realising that permission is unlikely 
to be granted. 

Even so, Cocom rules need not wreak 
havoc on German export potential. 
Ninety-five per cent of the 6,000 appli- 
cations submitted last year were ap- 
proved. 

Besides, imaginative exporters are 
adept at finding technical solutions for 
which Cocom procedures are not mand- 
atory. 

German plant manufacturers arc now 
exporting to East Bloc countries assem- 
bly lines equipped with computers no 

longer on the Cocom list. 

They may not he the fastest compu- 
ters currently available for the job, but 
slightly slower models serve the pur- 
pose quite .satisfactorily. i . 

What most annoys East Blno pririci*- 
pals is that Western exporters are not 
allowed, by virtue of the Cocom regu- 
lations, to sell them the latest equip- 
ment. Soviet Foreign Minister Shevard- 


nadze made it clear in Bonn how irk- 
some this is when he referred to “that 
confounded list." 

It particularly irritates and is criti- 
cised by Soviet leaders because the So- 
viet Union and other East Bloc coun- 
tries remain heavily dependent on 
Western technology even though Mr 
Shevardnadze may say they don’t really 
need it. 

The main gist of Moscow's latest at- 
tack on the Cocom list is that obstacles 
to trade must be eliminated before any 
further improvement in East-West re- 
lations. 

Herr Genscher says the Federal Re- 
public must seek all forms of coopera^ 
tion, including technological and econ- 
omic, as relations between Bonn and 
Moscow remain a linchpin of East-West 
tics. 

There must be no demarcation in rel- 
ations with the East and no technologi- 
cal division of Europe. It is perhaps just 
ns well he does at least add that the nuc- 
leus of Cocom, export controls for tech- 
nology of security relevance, is inviol- 
able. 

The security of the West cannot be 
neglected simply on the ground that dis- 
armament is (he subject of negotiations, 
initial results having already been 
achieved. 

Even in the course of disarmament it 


would remain important for arms tech- 
nology available to the East not to be 
modernised with Western assistance. So 
Cocom must not be allowed ,to fray at 
the edges. 

In concentrating on key military- 
strategic technology and technological 
know-how the East lacks, the Cocom 
control system must be improved and 
procedures accelerated. 

Much too much time is wasted on red 
tape. Every effort must be made to con- 
trol more strictly and effectively exports 
of goods on a Cocom list specifying few- 
er products, and these efforts must be 
undertaken in equal measure in all Co- 
com countries. 

There is, of course, no such thing as a 
control system that is 100-per-cent ef- 
fective, but the Cocom countries must 
redouble their joint endehVours tb’make 
the system more efficient; 

1 One improvement is that Finland; 
Sweden and Switzerland now monitor 
their exports to the East Bide on the 
same basis as Cocom countries. 

Austria would do well to join them, 
especially as it is keen to establish clos- 
er ties with the European Community. 

If controls were more thorough it 
would be easier to check the progress of 
an export consignment from initial de- 
spatch to its final destination. 

All countries taking part in the control 
system must be able to rely on each other. 

What must, however, be avoided is 
for stricter checks of exports to the East 
to be so thorough as to upset the flow of 
goods and exchange of scientific and 
technological information In the West. 

Klaus Broichhausen 
(Frankfurter Allgemcinc Zcitung 
fiir Deutschland. 30 January 19X8) 


Economic targets for 1988 
are too optimistic 


M ost of the targets outlined in the 
Bonn government’s 1988 econ- 
omic report published on 28 January 
were already common knowledge. 

It was also clear that these -targets 
would probably be overambitious and 
unlikely to facilitate a sober appraisal of 
actual economic developments. 

This particularly applies to the as- 
sumptions that real GNP (less inflation) 
will increase by not less than 1.5 to 2 
per cent, that exports will also increase 
by between 1.5 and 2.5 per cent, and 


■ ■ Maiiiih**jn*fP ... 

MorceIV 


that the increase in investments In ma- 
chinery and equipment will only fall 
from 4.2 per cent last yealr to between 2 
and 3 per cent this year. 

The assumption that the number of 
employed persons will increase by 

60.000 and the jobless figure by only 

20.000 must also be viewed sceptically. 
The Bonn government finds itself in a 

dilemma. 

The extent of the repercussions of the 
stockmarket crash on the economy is 
still not clear. 

■ Experts in the Tax Estimation Com- 
mittee will only venture to publish the 
bare facts on declining tax revenue and 
the inability -to meet budget- require- 
ments in May. | 

A reliable Forecast of the exact extent 
of additional new government borrow- 
ing, which Bonn Finance Minister Ger- 
hard Stoltcnberg- ha's, put at-DMIObn, 
also seems unlikely until the spring; . 


The subsidy requirements for the 
Airbus project and the government’s 
coking coal subsidies are two major 
determinant factors. 

With important Land elections not 
far off the government is trying to allay 
mounting pessimism and spread a 
! mood of optimism. 

The problem is, however, that the 
exaggerated optimism of the forecasts 
in its annual report is unlikely to boost 
its credibility; 

There were lengthy discussions it) 
the government coalition over whether 
; to state in the report that the govern- 
ment is prepared to effectively inter- 
vene in the course of economic devel- 
: opment if the situation does not shape 
iup as favourably ’ as predicted, "trie 
coalition decided not to do so. 

1 A major reason was conpern that 
.firms might then decide to postpone 
their investment decisions. 

The truth is, however, that growing 
financial commitments to the Euro- 
pean Community and other - tax reve- 
nue losses have considerably reduced 
‘ the scope of government action. ■ 

The government will find it extreme- 
| ly difficult in the early summer to sti- 
mulate the economy even more with- 
out going beyond the scope of accept- 
able new borrowing. 

There are hard times ahead for poli- 
; cy makers in Bonn. 

Everybody is going to have to tigh- 
: ten their belt in the medium term, even 
: though many people are not yet aware 
ofthisfact. _ _ 

j Ernst Georg 

■ (Mannheimer Morgen, 26 January 1988) 


Franco-German 

plan irks 

Bundesbank 

STUTTGARTER 
ZEITUNG 


B onn will hear nothing of criticism 
voiced in connection with plahs to 
set up a Franco-German economic af- 
fairs council. 

Government spokesman Herbert 
Schmulling. sounding a reassuring note 
in Bonn, said the legally guaranteed au- 
tonomy of the Bundesbank was In no 
way jeopardised by the council. 

Chancellor Kohl, speaking at the offi- 
cial gathering in Paris, went even fur- 
ther, saying practical solidarity, econ- 
omic convergence and mpnetary disci- 
pline were what was needed . 

The Federal Republic and France 
jointly proposed to play a "pioneering 
role” in bringing about a European 
economic and monetary union, he said- 
Bundesbank president Karl-btto 
Pohl feels the proposed council is not 
the right wny to go about it. 

The Bundesbank’s central bank coun- 
cil only agreed to the idea subject to the 
proviso that legal scrutiny of the proto- 
col showed there would be no restric- 
tions on Bundesbank autonomy. ! 

Bonn government officials readily ad- 
mit that the economic affairs council i 
was set up largely in response to pres- 
sure from the French government. 

. It was the French who insisted on it 
being set up not just by means of a gov- 
ernment agreement or a mere exchange 
of notes but by way of a binding interna- 
tional treaty requiring ratification by the 
French National Assembly and the Ger- 
man Bundestag. 

Officials in Bonn also admit that the 
French are partly motivated by a desire 
to bring the self-assured Bundesbank 
more into line with French monetary in- 
terests. 

But both governments stress that the 
agreement now reached is a far cry from 
■ the European central bonk the French 
have long advocated, 
i The council will consist of the Frenolj 
and Gerpiqn Economic Affairs and F/n* 
qnce Ministers and the two countries 
central bank governors. 

Ft will, Bonn stresses, be a strictly 
consultative, as opposed to a decision- 
making, body. It will, as Herr Schmull-r 
ing puts it, merely formalise existing,. 
economic and financial relations. f % 

It consists of.three typewritten pages, 
Thei point that ha$jevidently upset Herj - 
P6hl i^tJ|i^se66ho: sentence of Article 3j 
Which says the council ‘‘will aim to reach 
agreement, on all issues it feels to li^ 
within: itip responsibilities of Ministers 
that serye op. it.” 

...... Tlhe implication Is, arguably, that cen- 
tral! bank governors with their respond 
, ,$ibi jities are council members but that 
will; be for Economic Affairs and Fin* 
ance fillisters to decide what issues are 
fo be discussed. - ' ■ ••••; 

'• - Bei*r P6hl, tionn officials say, is probf 
ably uftset that he is merely a member of 
. the council, hot more. I 

Bonn Finance Ministry spokesman 
Karlheihfr von den Driesch adds that thf 
council ' will merely hold consultation? 
such as have for 'years been held undef 
the ; aegis 'of ! the European Monetary 
System. '■■■*■' ■'' ' j. 

He sees this as an exemplary feature 
Continued on page 8. . 
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Hoechst makes headway 
toward high chem 



H oechsi AG of Frankfuri, one of Ger- 
many’s Big Three chemicals compan- 
ies. has been in business — and gone from 
strength to sirength — for 125 years. 

Hocchst workers were long known as 
ihe Reds because of the red dye that disco- 
loured their aprons. and shoes. The name 
stuck; the company diversified. 

The tale began in 1863 when chemists 
Dr Eugen Lucius and Dr Adolf B run ing 
joined forces with businessmen Wilhelm 
Meisleraud August Muller to manufacture 
aniline dyes. 

Diversification led in 1 880 to the company 
being renamed AG Farbwerke. vormals 
Moisier. Lucius &. Brim ing. 

The pnee of pharmaceutical research 
lias revolutionised medicine. Hoechst 
highlights have included Ihe manufacture 
of tetanus serum in 1884, of the first syn- 
thetic hormone, adrenaline, in 1904. and, 
in collaboration with Paul Ehrlich, the de- 
velopment of the first drug to cure syphilis 
in 1910. 

They were followed by the first labora- 
tory manufacture of penicillin in 1942 and 
the manufacture of synthetic human insu- 
lin by means of genetic engineering in 
I98.V 

Mnny large-scale chemical products 
juclt a* uruliciu) testu. Icuiliai'i* and in- 
dustrial gases went largely unnoticed, but 
the triumphant progress of synthetics since 
the Secmd World War has brought about 
lasting changes in everyday life. 

Hoechst have been very much in the 
running, partly with synthetic materials of 
their own. partly with materials manufac- 
tured under licence. 

They include brand numes such as Cel- 
lophane, Hostalen, Hostaflon, Perlon and 
Trevira. all of which arc indispensable in 
fashion, the home and technology respect- 
ive!). 

There have also been darker chapters in 
the company’s history, periods it is reluct- 
ant to recall. 

The lending German chemicals compan- 
ies began to pool resources in the First 
World War and finally merged to form IG 
Farben in 1926, 

After Ihe Second World War IG Farben 
was accused of greatly assisting 


Hiller to renrm Germany and of employing 
foreign workers as slave labour. 

IG Farben came under a particularly 
dark cloud when whnL had gone on in the 
gas chambers at Auschwitz became com- 
mon knowledge. 

Auschwitz concentration camp prison- 
ers were employed at a nearby IG Farben 
works. IG Farben also supplied Zyklon B 
gas, used by the SS in the gas chambers to 
annihilate Jews and others. 

Two dozen leading IG Farben execu- 
tives were acquitted on this score by the 
Nuremberg war crimes tribunal. They 
were found not to have known that Zyklon 
B was used to gas people. 

But some of the 24 were given prison 
sentences for plundering foreign factories 
or maltreating foreign workers. 

Since the war. nnd certainly for the past 
25 yenrs. Hoechsi have gone from strength 
to strength if the accounts are any guide. 

Yet in terms of strategy Ihe past 25 years 
have been a period of appraisal, of rounding 
off, of choosing sectors that were expected 
to be of long-term significance and of part- 
ing company with others that had arguably 
been acquired for tactical rather than strate- 
gic reasons. 

In a strategic move Hoechst bought a ma- 
jority shareholding in Chemischc Werke Al- 
bert. Wiesbaden, in 1964. In nn equally im- 
portant move Hoechsi and Adolf Messer set 
up Messer-Griesheini GmbH. 

I he Cii i tup v\.»s iliu\ imnly established 
in industrial gases and lasers. 

In 1968 Hocchst announced collabora- 
tion with Roussel Uclal. Paris, the second- 
largest French pharmaceutical company. 

In 1974 Hoechsi took over a majority 
shareholding in the French firm. 

IG Farben was not split up entirely until 
1 970, with Hoechsi being awarded a ma- 
jority shareholding in the nearby Casella 
AG. Frankfuri. 

From now on Hoechsi really made 
headway, as shown by R & D spending, 
which exceeded DM I bn for the first time 
in 1977. 

A striking feature in more ways than one 
was that in genetic engineering, one of the 
most promising new sectors, Hoechst chose 
to join forces not with another German firm 
but to go international. 

In 1981 a contract was signed with the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 
Mass. 


Company brief 

Turnover: Over DM38bn in 1987, 
mostly abroad. 

Products: Roughly 6,50U. with over 
4.OU0 new products having been intro- 
duced in the past 1 0 years. 

Payroll; Over 16U.UU0 worldwide, in- 
cluding about 1011,000 in Germany. 

R & D: Over 14,700 R & D staff at re- 
search facilities in 14 countries. The 
Group holds over 3 1 ,000 current patents 
nnd invests over DM2bn a year in re- 
search and development. 

HoechsL high chem is the .slogan, with 
the emphasis on genetic engineering in 
this, the Group's jubilee year. 

' Pharmaceutical research is particular- 
ly aimed hi developing drugs for heart 
and circulatory complaints, rheumatism, 
cancer and Aids. 

World representation: Hocchst AG is 
represented in- 120 countries and 'has 
production facilities of its own. in - 64 
countries. .... 

Environmental protection: Investment 
total ling DM2.2bn is planned by 1998. 

Shareholders: Hoechsi stock is held 
by about 330,000 shareholders in 1 1 1 
countries. Forty-four per cent of the. 
share capital, with a total nominal value 
of DM2.8bn, is held abroad. 

Since 1960 about 65,000 Hocchst 
workers have bought staff shares. 

Vocational training: The Group trains 
over 6.5U0 young people at 32 training fa- 
cilities in the Federal Republic.. 

(Frankfurter Nciie I'rcssc. 2*4 Junuury 1 g M) 


The pace of growth increased at such a 
rate that by 1985 Hoechst invested 
DM2bn in R & D. 40 per cent in phnrnui- 
ci-utical research. 

In l‘iK5 Hucchst alvi set lout in another 
promising sector, that of industrial ceram- 
ics. with the takeover of Rosenthal Tech- 
nik AG. 

Shortly afterwards Hoechsi embarked on 
the largest takeover in German industrial his- 
tory by acquiring the American Celancse 
Corp.. making the Group a leading world 
manufacturer of man-made fibres. In 25 years 
Group turnover has increased from DM3.7bn 
to nearly DM40bn and the payroll from 
55.UO0 to 18 1,200. 

One aspect has so far proved less spec- 
tacular than was optimistically imagined 
when Kuwait announced, in 1982, that it 
held just under 25 per cent of Hoechst 
shares. 

There were visions of what might result 
from Arab oil and German chemicals joining 
forces, but there have been no announce- 
ments yet of spectacular breakthroughs of 

any kind. OuoSchmner 

( Slid dcu i schcZei lung, Munich, 29 January 1986) 


Hanover Fair 
‘bigger 
and better’ 

L ike CeBIT, the Hanover office ma- 
chinery and information technology 
fair, the traditional Hanover Fair, with the 
emphasis on industry, will be larger this 
year than last. 

The Hanover Fair authority's Klaus E. 
Goehrmann says about 5,60(1 exhibitors 
are expected, or roughly 270 more than 
two years ago when the last comparable 
fair was held. 

The number of foreign exhibitors is up 
by well, over 40 at l, 700-plus, foreign 
companies with subsidiaries in the Federal 
Republic being counted as domestic exhib- 
itors. 

Stand space is up from 280,000 to 
roughly 316,000 square metres, or about 
80 acres, 

Herr Goehrmann was less forthcoming 
nbout the number of visitors expected to 
pass through the turnstiles. He said about 

450,000 — or the average for recent ycurs 
— were expected. 

In 1986 there were 390,000 visitors. 
Lust year’s total was 495,000. 

Tickets will cost more, the first price in- 
crease for four years. Day tickets will cost 
DM24, or two marks more, season tickcis 
DM58, or three marks more. 

The 1988 Hanover Industrial Fair will 
be opened by Federal Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl, the CeBIT Fair by Economic Affairs 
Minister Martin Bangemaim. who will 
comment on both at the end of ihe indus- 
trial fair. 

It will consist of 14 specialised lairs and a 
programme of accompanying events. Topics 
would range, Herr Goehrmann said. I nun the 
raw material to the product and from the idea 
to a functioning system of tailor-made solu- 
tions cut to the cloth of progressive industri- 
alisation. 

A new feature will be the Op tec lair, 
dealing with technical optics and lasers, 
and held in conjunction with an interna- 
tional laser congress. 

Most exhibitors will, ns in the past, repre- 
sent Ihe international electronics market. 

This year’s partner-country is Yugoslavia, 
with about 40 exhibitors. Its predecessors 
were China and Bulgaria. 

Most foreign exhibitors will, as in the pnst, 
be from France, Italy and Switzerland, with 
fewer exhibitors from Spain and the 'United 
States. 

Herr Goehrmann feels Ihe dollar exchange 
rate may have derided a number of US com- 
panies to cut costs and not exhibit at Hanover 
this year. 

(Hniuiovcrsche AUgcmcine. 27 January 1968) 


Einkaufslxl 

der Deutschen Industrie 



Erzeugnlsse, 
„Made In Berknany H 
und Hire Henteller 


DAV.-Vsrlagsfiaus Oyrmstadi 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for Quotations; compare 
prices, track, down special 
sources of supply, cut costd by 
buying at lower prices. 

This .is a reference work every . 
buying department should have 
. at the ready. . 

'Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 


I manufacturer's or supplier's. , ,. 

' address. 

i 

•; A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

; 1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price:' DM98.44 poet free in . . 
Germany, DM107 cif abroad., - 
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2 20, OOOsuppliersof 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ | ^ 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 
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Economists say Germany runs serious risk 
of trailing the field in key sectors 


T hree factors characterise German 
industry at present in the arena of 
international competition: 

* export industries are strong. 

• some sectors shelter behind protec- 
tionist measures, 

• some tire incapable of meeting for- 
eign competition head -on because (iicy 
arc debilitated by state subsidies. 

Franz Beckenbauer would be risking 
his job if he managed the national soc- 
cer team by putting all his hopes on a 
super forward line that made mince- 
meat of the opposite side’s defence', 
then dressed the rest of the team in ice- 
hockey-like gear giving good protection 
but hindering movement. 

Beckenbauer would he in real trouble 
if he tried to bribe the weak back line by 
promising them more money, should 
they fail hi function properly, and none 
pul in nny systematic training. 

Admittedly the “playing strength." 
the constitution of German industry, is 
certainly not weak. But it is not as good 
as if could be. 

It is true to say that industrial struc- 
ture has deteriorated over the past few 
years. 

The Kiel-based Institute for World 
Bconnmics recently wrote: "The boom 
of the last few years has distracted Ger- 
man industry from introducing structu- 
ral changes. It is bogged down wailing to 
make the necessary adjustments." 

The German Institute for Economic 





Research, based in Berlin, commented: 
“Obviously there is not enough econom- 
ic dynamism to make use of industrial 
potential available.” 

The Munich-based Ifo Institute, the 
Rhenish- Westphalian. Institute , for 
Economic Research in Essen and the 
HWWA Institute in Hamburg have all 
come out with the same line, 
j They were all commissioned by the 
Economic Affairs Ministry in Bonn to 
analyse structural developments in Ger : 
man industry. | 

I Their assessments, that have just 
been made public, parallel the general 
.view expressed by the “Five Wise Men, *j 
as the panel of economic advisers to the 
Federal government are known. ] 

In their Inst report they warned: “A de- 
cisive factor for weak .growth rates is that 
too many problems involving structural 
change have been neglected, in some in- 
stances not even a start has been made on 
them.” The problem sectors not tackled 
include agriculture, mining, shipbuilding, 
the steel industry and railways. 

The state has stepped in with massive 
subsidies to these sectors to cushion the 
effects of structural change. In fact by so 
doing the state has blocked change. ... . 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the data arranged in sce-ai-a-gloncc tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both Tor planning Journeys ' 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
t antes. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate,' • 

population, trade and transport. , 

Hie guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes arc avoilahlc:. , . 

North and South America. 1 72 pp., DM 24.81); 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.MI; 

Europe/ USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.S0 * ‘ 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


The Essen Institute regards subsidy 
policies to have been a flop, and 
HWWA . commented:. “Thq , principle, 
endlessly reiterated by the Bonn gov- 
ernment, that subventions would . not 
distort competition has not been borpe 
out to all practical purposes.” 

The result is that the state provides 
more and more cash that hinders vital 
structural change rather than promoting 

il - ‘ ■ ,.■■ .... 

Pressures to adjust increased consid- 
erably during the 1980s, but hot suffP 
cient notice was given to them. The 
need for adjustment just got greater. 

In this connection HWWA cites the 
examples of suppliers of building mate- 
rials such as items made from glass, cer- 
amics and timber, as well <as the leather 
industry, shipping, the oil industry and 
theretail trade: 

•Since 1960 as many as 29 Sectors 
have been at a disadvantage' as regards 
structural. change and since 1973 seven 
other sectors have joined them. < . 

Only four sectors have been able to 
achieve sustained production arid con- 
solidation of profits — the transport in- 
dustry (excluding shipping and rail- 
ways), cellulose and paper manufactur- 
ing, the rubber industry and non-fer- 
rous metals production. , . 

Overall the average age of buildings 
and equipment has increased — n sign 
that investment has been delayed loo 
long. 

A serious structural problem is that 
there has been inadequate gro\yth 
among other branches — . qnd cqrtninly 
not at a fast enough rate — . to replace 
sectors that have been dwindling,, 

The Federal Republic is a leader in 
engineering and steel construction, car 
manufacture, 1 in chchiicalS, electrical 
engineering and in the production of 
man-made fibres. Their strong point is 
that they are techno logically- intensive 
products: Furthermore they have a wide 
range of products. • ” 

At this point the first disadvantages 
emerge. Exports of electrical engineer- 1 
ing products, office equipment; EDP 
equipment 'and cars come < slap up 
against Japanese competition. 

The situation is marginally worse 
when one looks at the Federal Repub- 
lic’s position in advanced technology. 

Continued from page 6 

of the new agreement. Herr Pdhl sees it 
as a deterrent example. He says ttye;.. 
Bundesbank has regularly fbtinti tifeatji 
provisions of this kind to be interpret- 
ed differently by EMS member-gov- 
ernments. ’ I • r j\ s. /'.'J 

He recaljs French government com- 
plaints that the 'Biiiuti; spank ‘had 
breached the spirit of,th^MS by fail- 
ing to lend the franc sufficient Support. 

The protocol, includes little e|§e.that 
| might create difficulties. It coitimits 
Bonn and Paris to' harmonising their 
| economic policies 4s far, as possible 
and to approximating their vieVs on 
i international economic and : financial 
| matters. 

! The council is entrusted, with $ub- 
j mining a repott .to the German Chancel- 
j lor and to the .French rPrpsiden; and 
j Prime Minister' at Fra rico-CJerman'sum- 
; mils and authorised to submit for con- 


This country only comes after Ameri- 
ca, Britain, France and Japan. 

The Federal Republic is a net impor- 
ter of products in this sector. This is a 
sobering thought when it Is remem- 
bered that these markets have the lar- 
gest growth opportunities worldwide, 
markets in which the Federal Republic 
cuts a relatively weak figure. 

The Ifo Institute points out another 
factor: in the Federal Republic the 
ability for research and development 
to move into new fields of activity is 
not as swift as it is in the USA and Ja- 
pan. The Ifo Institute claims that “the 
extreme number of regulations” ham- 
pers speedy action. 

The Ifo Institute had particularly in 
mind communications, transport and ^ 
energy infrastructure — those very sec- I 
tors where the application of new'tech- ' 
nology Is of vital importance. ' ' | 

Service industries have been parti- 
cularly neglected. One example: the 
American's have a leading position in 
management consultancy, even 1 in the 
Federal Republic. The same is true of 
data banks. - ' 

This is also a sobering thought when 
it is remembered that the one “riw ma- *■ 
terial” the Federal Republic cart least 
do without is "know-how." Key areas 
in the communications industries have 
been abandoned to other countries, at . 
home and abroad. 1 
'All this is very important for jobs in 
the Federal Republic. Rationalisation 
has been more or less completed where 
unskilled and semi-skilled staffs are 
concerned. Skilled workers in industry 
now have the skids under them. 

The service industries offer new job 
possibilities. Sixty per cent of new jobs 
originate in this sector. With less regu- 
lation this'figure could be far higher. 
"Nevertheless, as Hie gap between the 
forerunners and the latecomers to 
structural change gets ever wider so re- 
gional differences become more 
marked — the north-south gradient 
gets steeper. 

The Kiel Institute for World Econ- 
omics points out that there has not 
been enough development In regions 
which, on average, have a high propor- 
tion of “standard industries" 

They not only pay relatively higher 
wages but they arc also supported by 
the state. 1 ' 

'■ That is fatal for “high wuges nnd con- 
siderable state protection hciglnifrtS the 
problems of the structurally weak re- 
gions ” ■ • • >, 

• • Then Mtinch-Tegeder • 

(KUetnisdicrMorkur/ChrisninU Welt, r 

IUinii,2yJniiU«r<p t988) 


sidcration all Issues requiring a decision 
by the two governments. 

The council Is to meet four times J, 

: year, •first in France, thp.tf in' Germany# 
will have four main tasks: • • ' 

• The “basic outlin#s~of budgets are toj 

be “discussed” before national budgets) 
are approved by governments and parll-i 
aments. 1 j 1 1 j 

• The 1 two countries* ecbriomlc, posi-I 

I tions and economic policies are to be- 
! regularly : reviewed with a view to the[ 
j “greatest possible degree of coordma-j 
! lion.” . . I'. 

| • French and German monetary policyj 
' “in the, national, Eiiropeap and interna-; : 

1 tional sectors” will be discussed with a; l 
I view to “the greatest possible degree 

! coordination,” : j 

• The. two countries* viewpoints on “in-) : 
temational negotiations in respect of ecpoi” 1 
omic issues" are ^also to be harmonised- ■ ' j 

Jorg Blschdff/Joachlm Schaufuss j 

■ - (SttatlgarterZeitung,. 23 January -1988) 
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PROFILE 


High-flying Porsche grandson is chief 
executive at new, high-tech Audi 





F erdinand Piech drives his Audi on 
the autobahn at night like a Lufthan- 
sa jet. Only the car's aerodynamic de- 
sign, which he helped to develop, pre- 
vents. the car from taking off. The 50- 
year-old Porsche grandson claims to 
have done the 70 kilometres from lngol- 
stadt to Munich in 13 minutes. 

At the beginning of the month, Piech 
moved up from head of development to 
chief executive of Audi. 

As head of development he put the 
firm's models into the high-tech class. 
Statistics show that Audi has improved 
its image much more than any other car 
in the last decade. 

Daimler-Benz is still at number one. 
BMW clings to the number two spot. 
But Audi is breathing down its neck. 

A year ago, the public saw Audi, the 
make with four hoops as its iQgo, as a 
family car like Renault. 

Piech changed the car's somewhat 
staid nnd unimaginative image with a 
resolute high technology policy. The 
Quattro model got a four-wheel drive 
and the best aerodynamics of any series 
car. 

The new technology won Audi world 
rally championships, which did not do 


their sales any harm at all. The com- 
pany’s fully galvanised cars carry the 
first global ten-year guarantee against 
rust. Piech said: “We can make the offer 
because we have developed a new tech- 
nique to reinforce the zinc coating on 
the car." 

The four-wheel drive was the car’s 
second innovation. The Japanese 
brought (he first four-wheel drive family 
car onto'the market. Audi learned from 
their competitors and came up with a 
better solution to design problems. 

Their four-wheel design won them 
the lead in the market. One technician 
said: “A so-called Torsen differential 
replaces the bevel gear differential. It's 
now possible to have a variable distribu- 
tion of power between the front and 
back axle depending on the road grip.” 

Austrian-born Piech is not just bank- 
ing on technological innovation to sell 
the car. He intends to change the orga- 
nisation of the firm’s marketing division. 

“To sell our products better we will 
open Audi sales facilities in large cities. 
Dealers for both Volkswagen, the par- 
ent company, and Audi will have to dis- 
play the two brands separately." 

Despite the general acceptance of Au- 
di’s outstanding technique and snlcs of 
420.000 last year — the best in the firm’s 
history — profits are still not high enough. 
As a result. Piech has been praised for 
producing a brilliant product but criticised 
for lacking practical business sense. 


i 
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He rejects this- criticism: “It costs mo- 
ney to change an image. Of course wc 
won’t get the profits we would like for a 
new series right away. Our intention was 
to get returns on investment in the me- 
dium term.” 

His argument sounds plausible. But 
prejudices are stubborn. The missing prof- 
its and his reputation for being insensitive 
toward • his colleagues > suddenly, jeopar- 
dised his position at Audi. 

Piech, who qualified at Zurich Techni- 
cal University and joined the board at 38, 
was kept waiting in suspense about his fu- 
ture. Board; chairman Habbel stymied his 
career by renewing his own contract' as 
head of the Arm just before it was due to 
expire. 

How does one overcome stalling like 
that in one’s career? Piech gave a hesitant 
answer. "As a non-political person I’ve 
learnt how important politics is in . the 
company. I learnt a lot about (he business 
during those difficult months,” he said. 

He did not want to say any more. Even 
though the whole fuss surrounding, him 
was nearly a reversal of fortunes which 
temporarily put him in an off-side profes- 
sional position. 

At first he did not want to believe the 
wall of opposition which was erected 
against him. It took him a long lime to nc- 
cept this. It took him even longer to get 
over il. “Sometimes being best is not en- 
ough.” lie said. 

Then a Japanese Press report said 
Piech would be going ;»s head ol develop- 
ment to a Far Eastern company. The news 
set nlarm bells ringing at Volkswagen, the 
parent company, in VVoltsburg. 

Piech keeps quiet about whether he 
really intended to go abroad. Instead he 
rubs his forehead and stares into space as 
if he had forgotten yuur question. 

He will not accept that the swift tall of 
Werner Breitschwerdt at Daimler-Benz, 
also a renowned engineer, indicates that 
engineers make bad executives. 

He is now hend of the firm. But all the 
same he 1ms far less work developing im- 
portant technical innovations in products. 
Previously he had to go through arduous 
.discussions with people who were not en- 
gineers and which only harmed the team 
spirit. 

Piech says Europeans could learn about 
teamwork from the Japanese. "Their ma- 
nagers are all engineers,” he said- 

Continued from page 1 

United States. He. was indirectly critical 
of US plans for bilateral talks between Is- 
rael and Jordan along Camp David, lilies 
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tdt the occupied territories. . ( ■ 

Unlike the United Statesmen; Gjshsdh- 
er said in a rad jo jHtefrview he was” In -fa- 
vour of an international peace oonferehce. 

The European Community must “not 
adopt a passlve attitude.toW&rd.develop- 
ments in thfc Middle East.” ; r ‘ : ' .. 

King Hussein, he>t&i, must outline the: 
Arab, viewpoint ld; Hjo Europew Cdm- 
. munityYForeign Ministers. > -• i! . 
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Ferdinand PIBch 
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The Audi head makes no secret of his 
admiration for the Japanese. “Euro- 
peans tire individual i$ts who, look out 
for themsfeives. The Japanese give prior- 
ity to team spirit. A marriage of our 
creativity to Asian diligence and team 
spirit would be an ideal combination.” 

It’s not easy to get Piech to conic out 
of his .shell. He was asked whether 12 
wns a magical number for him. Whether 
there was any connection between hav- 
ing 1 2 children aiui rumours of his in- 
tentions to build a 1 2-cylinder engine. 

Piech contracted his brow and said: 
“What have my children got t«» do with 
12 cylinders?” Wc will, he said •'intro- 
duce soon an eight-cylinder engine. 
Thai's all we have planned." 

The eight -cylinder Audi will er* on 
show flrsrm die Paris car show this au- 
tumn. Piech docs not want to build a 
bigger transmission. "Cars with large cy- 
linders and fuel consumption die quick- 
ly in a crisis." 

He is well aware of crises. His shares 
in the Porsche company have dropped 
in value and the production of the 924 
by Audi for Porsche has slopped. But 
Piech takes Audi’s problems more to 
heart than Porsche's. 

Hts grandfather Ferdinand founded 
Porsche. The grandfather made his 
name as a designer and developer. 

Before he joined Audi, Piech worked 
his way up from senior clerk to head of 
development with a seat on the board. 
So he was following his grandfather’s 
footsteps. 

■ His excellent connections helped his 
career. But they also had their disadvan- 
tages. He suffered from being compared 
to the achievements of his grandfather: 
■-He left ; the board after the Porsche 
family decided that no mebiber of the 
family should be on the management. 

He says the decision to keep family 
memtenroff the board was correct. The 
management, 1 he sald-, : “must he able to 
make independent decisions.” 

• The cooperation with the parent 
company in Wolfsburg is also an un- 
avoidable topic. People have cost 
doubts about producing separately 
components as similar as the four-wheel 
drive, the axles find the turbo system. 

Sometimes^ says Piech, “we can benefit 
from: competition among ourselves. But 
we dd make decisions on a majority basis." 

The firim doeS. not [always run so 
smoothly. ‘.‘There is. a big difference iq 
mental outlook, between southern Gor- 
m&ny and Alaska,?! he says) “Wolfsburg 
to not Aiaskfi; of course,., but It has a 
Uttle.incommqh withit- '! . )\ , , 

■ .1 V Sr.-' ! : fd6bll Hort/UnHil . r 

i.<- l ! -v '(DleWcIt, Dorini 2 hJanii&ry.-l 988) 
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North-South contrast set in 
Berlin and Buenos Aires 


DER TAGES SPIEGEL • 

J canine Meerapfel wrote the script 
herself for her latest film, La Amiga, 
a German-Argentine co-production, set 
in Berlin and Buenos Aires. 

The film tells Hie story of the friend- 
ship. spread over many years, of two 
very different women. 

For a few days the film was shot in the 
Krcuzberg district or Berlin. But the 
evening 1 interviewed Liv Ullmnnn it 
was not the Berlin scenes that were be- 
fore the camera but a re-run of one of 
the meetings of the two main actresses 
in the film, Marin, played by Liv Ull- 
ni tin n. anil Racfttcl. played by Cipe Lin- 
kovsky. ’i‘his had to be re-filmed be- 
cause of damage to Him negatives previ- 
ously shot. 

The scene comes at almost the end of 
the film. Although the two women have 
for a long time been separated they rea- 
lise that despite their different percep- 
tions of life they can still feci affinities 
with one another. 

It was difficult to get the right atmos- 
phere immediately, particularly as the 
shooting of this scene was added to a 
day's filming in East Berlin. 

The counter-shots involving Cipe 
Linkovsky were all right, only Liv Ull- 
mannwas in front of the camera. 

She ploys one of the "Mothers of the 
Plaza Mayor," whose daughters or sons 
disappeared during the Argentine mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

Maria refuses to believe that her son 
is dead, even through many years have 
passed since he mysteriously disap- 
peared. 

Her friend. Raquel. a famous Jewish 

P eter Schamoni’s film Schloss Kd- 
nigswaJd, based on a novella of the 
same name by Horst Bienek, is not like 
other films that dealt with the immedi- 
ate postwar period in Germany. 

There nre no masses of refugees try- 
ing to get away from the Russians, no 
night-time bombing raids, no soup kit- 
chens and no screaming mothers and 
children. 

The seven noblewomen, who possibly 
know that they will be inexorably affect- 
ed by the downfall of their opulent 
world, recall with astonishing compo- 
sure that the passengers on the “Titanic" 
allegedly met their end in evening 
gowns and dinner jackets wilh cham- 
pagne glusses in their hands. 

Perhaps, in fact, noblewomen did ring 
for leu at five to be served on a silver 
tray by their devoted butler without any 
confide ration of the gunfire that was 
gening ever closer. 

No great problems arc dealt wilh 
here, hut in the small talk we lenrn quite 
a lot a hem L the former aristocracy. • 

For Instance, how a star of musicals, 
ployed by Marika Kcikk, became n baro- 
ness. We ul.so learn that by the gramo- 
phone there arc two records to welcome 
either the Russians (perish the thought) 
or the Americans (hut where are they?). 
Then itatu rally the Germans have to 
come Lulu the scene, in u frenzy about 
victory, in the shape of a captain, hun- 
gry for an Iron Cross. He would defend 


actress, who has helped her in her 
search for her son. demands that she at 
last comes to terms with (he situation. 

In just a few minutes and in only a few 
lines of dialogue Liv (Jllmann has to 
demonstrate that Maria has not come to 
terms with the situation but that she has 
become realistic. 

With a mixture of laughter and tears Liv 
Uflmann's face reflects her joy over the re- 
vival of her friendship while at the same 
time showing just how much this tragic ex- 
perience has marked Maria's life. 

After the shooting there was time to 
have a few words with Liv Ullmann. 

It wns her fifth visit to Berlin, but ev- 
ery time she had only been to the city 
“for work." Even this time she did not 
have time to herself to sec the city. 

Of her week in Berlin two days were 
spent in Diisscldorf where she had to per- 
form her duties ns Unicef ambassadress. 

Liv Ullmnnn and Jeanine Meerapfel 
met n few years ago when they both served 
on the jury for the Berlin Film Festival. 
Ullmann saw the first draft of the script 
that Meerapfel had written then. 

She accepted the role because Jen- 
ninc Meerapfel had “my full confid- 
ence" after she had seen some of Meer- 
apfcl's films. 

The two are not quite at one about 
(he character of Maria. Ullmann be- 
lieves that this woman, at first a shy nnd 
retiring housewife, gains in self-assur- 
ance after her political commitment. 
She is basically naive and draws her 
strength from this quality. 

Meerapfel sees her as a woman with 
political awareness after all she has suf- 
fered and seen. 

The script has a long history. The pol- 
itical background was researched in the 
first place by historian Osvaldo Bayer. 

Then Jeanine Meerapfel worked out the 
structure of the Film dealing with the wom- 
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Liv Ullmann and Cipe Linkovsky, stars of Jeanine Meerapfel's La Amiga 

■ ' (Photo: Krolow) 

s friendship with Agnieszka Holland, brings to the role of Raquel a happy-go- 


en’s friendship with Agnieszka Holland, 
(he Polish film-maker and former assistant 
to Andrzej Wajda, living in exile. 

Argentine director Alcides Chiesa 
worked on the final draft of the script, 
adding to it his experiences of the mili- 
tary dictatorship. He was imprisoned 
for four years. 

The script reflects actual experiences. 
Meerapfel has listened to the “Mothers 
of the Plaza Mayor" for hundreds of 
hours on end. She has talked to them 
and many of their experiences have 
been incorporated into her film. 

But the film has a lot to do with her- 
self and her previous work. 

It deals with coping with the past, as did 
Maloti, Das Land mehter E/tern and Die 
Verliebten. She said that nothing should be 
forgotten so that nothing is repeated. 

La Amiga has a strong contrapunctu- 
al character. Jeanine Meerapfel con- 
trasts hot Argentina with winter-cold 
Berlin, and the tall, blonde, fair-skinned 
Liv Ullmann against the small, Mediter- 
ranean-type Cipe Linkovsky.' 

The temperaments of the two ac- 
tresses collide with one another as well. 
Liv Ullmann develops her part from a 
deep, inner conviction. Cipe Linkovsky 


Seven noblewomen composedly 
await war’s end in 1945 



Sevan screen stars of the past In Petqr Schamoni’s Schlbss Ktinlgswald 

1 ' ' (Photo: Warflei 1 Bros) 1 ' ' 


lucky, cheerful nature. 

Liv Ullmann said that from the be- 
ginning the character of Maria had fas- 
cinated her. It is a difficult role because 
she has to demonstrate many character , 
developments. 

In Buenos Aires she had many c6n 
versations with “The Mothers" and one 
sentence from one of them remained in 
her mind and has helped her play the 
role of Maria. . 

The mother said: “We were born for 
the first time through our children." 

After La Amiga has been completed 
Liv Ullmann will tnke n long break. She 
hns had a hectic six months, during 
which she has worked on four films. She 
now needs time for her husband and her 
daughter, who has grown up and is stu- 
dying. Ullmann wants to be near her. 

Despite the difficulties of reconciling, 
her various responsibilities with one an- 
other she does not speak in negative 
terms about her profession as actress. 

In fact she is a dedicated actress nnd . 
very much enjoys the variety of her work 
that always brings her into contract with 
different people. Carla Rhode 

(Der Tagcsspfcgcl, Berlin, 31 January 1988) 

the castle to the last man, indeed to the 
Inst noblewoman. 

Then the longed-for Americans ap- 
pear. They want to occupy the whole 
castle bin this idea flounders yt hen It 
comes up against the iron dignity of the 
grandmother princess (plnyed by Cam- 
illa Horn) who knows how to make 
great piny not only with her own- royal . 
connections but her relationship with 
.the Churchill family. 

To the devil with the American orjrct 
not to fraternise with the Germans in 
any way! The Npgro GI Joe, played by 
S her man Steward , s}ts down to belt it 
out on a slightly out-of-tune piano.- * 

After Chopin, would you believe, he 
^playaf bbogie-woogie*- so that Marika 
; .;R$kk can dance about showing her fa- 
mous legs and come out with the 11$ 
that she was always against racial discri- 
mination. • , • . ... • • \ i'.| 

There is, of. course, a romantic inter- 
lude between 1 a private (Wolfgang Fier- 
ek) and the maid, Milka, (Anja Kruse)) 

, But the film is dominated by the noble-; 
women’ the reunion of ; the legend a^; 
stars of the German film past- ■ 

It mu^t have been quite a job to gej ; 
them all together. An original idea hw'J 
been turned' into 1 reality. ' Mariaiiny 
Hoppe and Marika Rokk have been cast 
in a film with the fabulous Camill^ 
Horn, who plays the grandmother print v 
cess. She is a star from the great days of 
V Continued on page 11 
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LITERATURE 


Diisseldorf University degree course in 
unsung art of literary translation 


T ranslating is a thankless task and the 
translator has always stood on the 
periphery of literature. 

The translator is a vital bridgebuilder 
yet, as one famous critic once asked, 
who is interested in knowing who .built 
the bridge so long as the bridge is there? 

Klaus Birkenhauer, chairman of the 
Society of German-Language Transla- 
tors, rhetorically asked of an imaginary 
person^ thinking of becoming a transla- 
tor: Can you sit still? Are you a quib- 
bler ? Do you know your mother tongue 
well? Do you know a second language 
well? 

He continued: Do you know the 
country in which this language is spo- 
ken? Do you have plenty of imagination 
to be able to immerse youself in new si- 
tuations and new characters? Can you 
keep to deadlines? Can you work in 
specialist areas new to you? Are you 
smart in negotiations? 

Further: Can you work up to 100 
hours per week? Are you prepared to 
work without a regular pay-packet when 
you are ill, without holiday pay, without 
an annual bonus? 

If you ore, then possibly you are suit- 
able for this profession, Herr Birken- 
hauer said. 

This situation has induced literature 
translators to do everything imaginable 
to promote their work. It has led to the 
establishment over the past few years of 
two major institutions in North Rhine- 
Westplialia. 

In Straelen there is Ihe European 
Translators College, opened in April 
1985 by North Rhine- Westphalian Ed- 
ucation Minister Hans Schwier and wri- 
ter Heinrich Boll, and the graduate 
course on literature translating offered 
by Diisseldorf University, opened last 
month. 

At the opening ceremony the poet 
Erich Fried read a paper entitled 
"Translation or a free rendering." 

This graduate course is unique in Eu- 
rope, but very controversial, not least 
among translators themselves. 

Klaus Birkenhauer, who is also a di- 
rector of the European Translators Col- 
lege, believes that this graduate course 
will only swell the numbers of unem-. 
ployed academics. < 

Paris-based Elmar Tophoven, initia- 
tor and president of the European 
Translators . College, supports the 
Diisseldorf venture however. . . ■-•. >■.- • 
■Tophoven has himself - translated 
amomg others 1 Samuel -Beckett and 
Claude Simon. Despite o pposit ion in his 
own organisation: he haWpreSB^d ¥<Sfo'fr 
forts to .. make -translating. . methods 
teachable. • »: -. \ . «v. • • : 

He places his hopes ori cooperation 
between Straelen, and , Diisseldorf: He 
woqld like to see translating no longer :a 
leap in the dark andithensfchool for 
translating, -so far. a . school: without in*? 
structors, as really an establishment in 
which students, learn from experienced 
practitioners of the art. : , | i. • 

• He said. that he would like. to see stu- 
dents being shown how an expert trans** 
lator handles a text for translation. “Be- 
ginners would then be able to. get an in- 
sight into an art. that is often. piySterious 
and unfathomable." • " .i •/*. ta-.* 
But is.it, possible to teach: translating 
as an ■ academic discipline? Are not 
translators 1 people •. who - have gained 
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their experience outside the academic 
world, as do writers? 

According to Birkenhauer most 
translators become translators in the 
same way that writers become writers. 
He said they do it because they have an 
insistent urge to write. 

No-one takes notice of the warning that 
there is no money or glory in translating. 
And critics disregard the translator. 

Peter Urban, translator of Chekhov, 
once complained: “We have no critics 
who are qualified to assess the transla- 
tor's work." 

He continued: u We have universities 
that continuously produce specialist 
academics who can lecture, communic- 
ate theories and who can perhaps at 
least write." 

He continued: “We have newspapers 
and magazines in which translators' 
names are dealt with like trade marks, in 
which trends and fashions arc created, 
but there is no criticism, at least none 
from which translators ettn glean much." 

Traugotl Konig, Sartre's translator, said 
that translating was an activity in total in- 
tellectual isolation because the talents that 
had to be brought to the work were so spe- 
cial that it would be impossible to discuss 
them with uiiymu.* else. 

According ,to .Joseph Breitbaoh the 
translator “deliberately and continuously 
sacrifices his peace uf mind" to his work. 

He went along with Konig who said that 
on the quiet of his study the translator is 
persecuted by scruples and doubts in his 
search for solutions to his problems. 

Waller Benjamin said that the trans- 
lator’s task was “to find meanings in the 
language into which a text was being 
translated that awoke echoes of the 
original." 

Is it possible to teach this then? Burk- 
hard Kroeber, translator of Umberto 
Eco and Italo Calvino, said that at- 
tempts had been made for centuries to 
teach translating, “and that is valid en- 
ough, for the final product is a transla- 
tion, a finished product that is a piece of 
craftsmanship, like so many other works 
of art, and that can be taught. 1 * ! 

But are translation courses at uni- 


ynderflre ^ 

Erivirohtrtent Minjsfer Had’ not Seen fit' 
to notify hi mim mediately of suspicions 
{fiat uranium had been supplied to Pa- 
kistan and Libya. , t, , . 1 

He must surely be $e Bpnn Cabinet 
Minister op t|ie closest aqtjLfnost re- 
laxed — but hot 'top. hall. fallow, tyejl met 
-r terms with, thp Press. . ' • , . . ( 
A,fter a tough.dpy. of talk?, as, pt tpe 
Np’rth, Sea, cpiforence jp , London at! the 
eqd ,qf ,i?st year,,- fie ivlrtuajiy., insists on 
liis party joining him for a d^ink;. . < , . 

. He will end the day.. with a gamh of 
cqxls, -.then sleep, for, what is usually four 
hours at most* having agreed to fce up 
eaefy for an interview, the next, morning- 
- So itds. hardly; surprising that. he has 
quickly imade a name for himself both in 


versity, or translation theories written 
up in textbooks, meaningful if it is as- 
sumed that they should not and could 
not set any norms? ► 

Kroeber said that it was primarily a 
matter of personal talent whether a per- 
son who translated was “in a position to 
reproduce a writer in another language 
adequately with due attention to. the 
water's literary qualifies.” , , 

Teaching staff in Diisseldorf Univers- 
ity are well aware of this, n^iurqlly. Note 
of these points and their consequences 
has be^n taken in drawing up the four- 
year epurpe, : , , 

At the end of the course students will 
be offered a degree as a .translator with 
the additional notation “translator . of li- 
terature." 

Professor Fritz Nies, in charge of the 
Diisseldorf project, said that the course 
was aimed at translating into German,. 
Translation from English, French, Ital- 
ian or Spanish would be the main lan- 
guages for attention. Eventually Russian 
and Japanese might be added. 

There would be no be forgetting, in 
the course, that not all experience can 
be taught. The translator must take note 
of his own, individual experiences when 
working. 

Michael Walter, who recently trans- 
lated Laurence Sterne's Tristram Shan- 
dy, (published by Haffmnnns-Verlag). 
said that one of the qualities a translator 
had to bring to his work was the talents 
<»f ,i rcscaieh worker. 

How could a translator capture (lie 
quality of the 1 8th century English used 
in the original, and the patina that had 
collected on the text, so that this quality 
was retained but the book sounded 
modern to a German reader today, who 
would not stumble over the old sentence 
constructions? 

Walter, using a musical metaphor, 
said that the score was there, the ques- 
tion was how to orchestrate it. 

“How many saxophones could I include 
in a Baroque string orchestra? Or the 
other way round, how many violas do J 
want to hear next to the synthesizer?" 

He said that by tinkering about in this 
way he got the tone of the 1 8th century 
English and its patina. 

Before he began translating Sterne's 
book, to get a feel of this patina, he looked 
at old books of costumes of the period so 
as to get “the cbloUrs in my ear." 


Bonn and further afield. His approach 
to work is uncomplicated, aimed solely 
at being effective. Teamwork is hjs mol- 

Mono 

internationally. .1 

He sets the> greatest 'Store by. consensus 
but can be a tough customer when his con- 
fidende is abtised.lOs he-feels it was: in con- 
nection with Nukemin Hanau. ; .. 

■Married, wirtlthrfce children, he 
drives hoihe from Bonn to Mai n!z every 
evening;’-''''- = lr •• ‘ •■■■ '• ■ 5 
■ Like everyone else, he has his ; short- 
comings! 6ne biing (hat he rims the 'risk 
of overtaxing himself, ru'shirtg frorri J ohd 
ftpjjbinimenf td the next. * ,J ,v l ' 
This' accounts for a further shbrtedm- 
liig. Punctuality is pot' hi? strong pojht. 
Asked what ht Consider s' to be his qVost 
Serious wefekndss, besaysit is 
ity to say no. ‘ ' A - 

' . (Hamburger ftbtndblatij Jfi'Janyiiyii'MSj 


He said that he did not believe that 
there was nor could there be “a concrete 
theory for translating. Everyone has his 
or her own approach and way of coming 
to terms with the author.” 

Considerable demands are made of a 
translator and students in the Diissel- 
dorf University course will be given an 
insight into what these demands are. 

Translator Elmar Tophoven believes 
they are a matter of interaction, and not 
only so that the translation, apparently 
mysterious and unfathomable, can be 
made clear. 

Cooperation between Straelen and 
Dus'selddrf, between experienced trans- 
lators and learners, can be an advantage 
to the experienced translator as well. 

Tophoven said: “Old-hand translators 
will get a serise of regeneration coming in- 
to contact with young, talented people, be- 
cause on the one hand they will have to re- 
examine their automatic reactions, and on 
the other they will recognise the exemp- 
lary nature of their individual solutions to 
problems and value them for their own 
qualities the more." Christian Linder 
(Suddcutschc Zclning, 
Munich,' 22 Junuary mHS) 

Continued from page 10 

silent movies, who wns also a sensation 
in Hollywood. She starred as Gretchcn 
in Murnnu's Faust. 

She later became a world star in Lu- 
bitsch’s Eternal Love , playing opposite 
John Barrymore. 

Camilla Horn is so old that she can 
speak with delight of being present in 
Hollywood at the first sound film. Sing- 
ing Fool, with A1 Jolson. 

She then returned to Germany, but 
despite great success with her films, she 
was quickly forgotten. 

Unlike in America where Mars such 
as Bette Davis or Karherine Hepburn 
arc offered roles in line with their age, 
we have mode heavy weather with our 
great names of the past. 

Peter Schamoni has attracted atten- 
tion principally for his portraits of art- 
ists such as Max Ernst, Nikki de Saint 
Phalle and Austrian painter Friedens- 
reich Hundertwasser in Regen lag, which 
was nominated for an Oscar. 

In his latest film he pays homage to 
the glittering names of the German film. 
Suddenly in Schlofi Konigswald a few of 
the actresses are brought back who, in 
the minds of their fans, were never real- 
ly forgotten. 1 

There is also Carola Hohn, who many 
years ago starred alongside Marika 
Rokk in a film version of Karl Millock- 
er's Der Qettelstiident. 

' Schamoni has gorie to great pains to 
ens'uri that the grdat names of the past 
did not have any unfair Competition. 
There were no secret struggles for pow-> 
&r in -this film. : 

' A disciplined 'Marianne Hoppe is a 
model in her performance in a relatively 1 
mlnor rdle. She is* fortunately hot one bf 
those' who have beetl forgotten: . ! 

■The other- noble dames arC'te Iso 1 as- 
tonishingly gtfod, Rose Ren4eRoth 4 Fee 
von Reich lin and-Ojtrud von der Recke, 

‘In the face of so much, fameifrom the 
past Dieflinde Turban had her, work cut 
out making something of her role as tho 
yopng princess. 

!, East Berlin-, actor Wolfgang Grease 
deserves particular praise in the role of 
the butler* Karl; .who later proves pot |o 
be so devoted,. He believes that his day 

has come \vith the downfall of the aris- 
tocratic world/;:, ■■ ! ... . . . 

, The answer to t(te qu estlonr is, it possible 
to make a comedy, a bout Germany In 1 945, 
i§ .qecipedly yps. Schamoni arid.Horst ijie- 
hdefiave dope ji. ;kt ,/ wernerfiaecter.. 

■:i :<:c- .('Die. Well. Gonn< 1.4 January J98H) 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Experts warn Bonn that Nature 
hangs in the balance 




\ 


S even German scientists met Federal 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl ro discuss 
the perilous stale of Germany's environ- 
ment. 

The Clinnccllor heard that the envi- 
ronment was at an advanced singe of de- 
cay. The experts urged him ip take pre- 
ventive action. 

The latest findings show that nature is 
deteriorating faster in Germany than in 
virtually any other country; The process 
of natural regeneration is being extens- 
ively disrupted hy the encroachment of 
technology and urbanisation. 

This will no doubt surprise many 
people. Only 111 years ago the govern- 
ment was assuring its citizens that only 
one tenth of its 24S,(M}0 square kilome- 
tres was built-up or cultivated. Bui this 
claim was a misleading fairy talc. 

The reality is far different from the 
reams of tourist brochures and films of 
beautiful lakes and meadows. What the 
city dweller docs not see is the extent of 
the exodus of nninuds and (lie withering 
of plants which is taking place. 

While the most robust plants and 
trees seem ns healthy ns ever and sea- 
gulls. starlings and pigeons populate the 
skies, an agricultural and industrial 
campaign costing billions of marks is 
sapping the vitality of nature. 

The seven environmentalists were 
Professor Peter Berthold of the Max 
Planck Ethology Institute, Radolfzell, 
Professor Erz or the Federal Nature 
Conservation and Regional Ecology Es- 
tablishment, Bonn, Freising ecologist 
Professor Haber, Professor Heydemann 
of Kiel University, Professor Sukopp of 
Berlin, Dr Fresenius of the WWF World 
Fund for Nature's German Environ- 
mental Foundation and Dr Eugeniusz 
Nowak of the Federal Research Esta- 
blishment. 

They told the Chancellor it was as 
much in mankind's interest as in na- 
ture’s to see a stop to the abuse of 
woodlands and particularly the country- 
side. According to their evidence, a 
third of all higher plants and a half or all 
vertebrates are in danger of extinction. 

Up to ten per cent of species of dif- 
ferent groups of animals have been 
wiped out. The scientists said: “If the 
basic set-up does not change, only every 
third or tenth wild plant or species, of 
animal will be left by the year 2040." 

Professor Berthold said: “We told the 
Chancellor that our generation, and not 
that of our children, would be the first 
to witness the collapse of entire ecologi- 
cal systems." Scientists, he addedi reck- 
oned they would soon sec the failure of 
specific food cycles. 

The main cause of the destruction of 
nature is the government’s agricultural 
policy. Farmers arc encouraged by the 
European Community's intervention 
system lo (ill every square centimetre of 
land. To maximise' crop yields, they 
dose the land with fertilisers and insec- 
ticides which destroy nature’s defences 
ugninsl diseases, pests and parasites. 

For this reason scientists think we 
will quite possibly see in 10 to 15 years 
the appearance of Aids-like plant dis- 


eases. The consequences would be ca- 
tastrophic because specially bred plant 
cultures would be the norm, and they 
usually have weak defence systems. 

In no other land on earth is the situa- 
tion so alarming as in industrialised 
Germany. The only other countries 
which come close ore Holland and Bel- 
gium. 

The amount of uncnltivared land 
where plants can actually regenerate is 
practically zero in comparison 1 with 
France. 

The British 1 were long able to rely on' 
food imported from their former colon- 
ics. And today they enn boast of many 
nqturdl paradises of woodland and 
countryside. 

Even developing countries which 
have uncontrolled culling and despoil- 
ing of terrain still have regions with in- 
tact environments. 

Despite a falling population and van- 
ishing countryside the amount of land 
built on increases relentlessly. Every 
day 167 hectares of land are lost. The 
German Environmental Protection As- 
sociation says this corresponds to an 
area the size of Lake Constance every 
year. 

Germany lias about 14 million hec- 
tares of agricultural land. About 30 mil- 
lion kilos of chemical poisons have been 
used lo increase yields on the land — 
that's about 500 grams per head of the 
population. 

The European Community's agricul- 
tural policy is too successful. The mar-, 
ket cannot take the mountains of meat 
and butter. The Community has to 
spend billions of marks storing the pro- 
duce lo slop farm prices hitting rock 
bottom. So the story is that nature is be- 
ing poisoned to yield food which Euro- 
peans cannot use. This vicious circle 
will have to be broken somehow. 

Will we have soon harvested our- 

G erman health authorities say the 
country’s homes are unhealthy to 
live in. The air indoors is full of toxins. 

Three thousand apartments were 
probed to find an explanation for the 
headaches, fatigue, sore eyes and respir- 
atory complaints from which millions of 
Germans suffer. 

Professor Bernd Seifert, 46, head of 
the Institute of Water, Air and Soil Hy- 
giene in Berlin, is carrying out the lar- 
gest-ever investigation of air in private 
homes. “The air in most apartments," he 
says, "is 50 times more toxic than at 
some crossroads or traffic junctions in 
bigcilies.’' 

Professor Seifert has collected 
20,000 ecological data from homes be- 
tween Hamburg and Munich. In the la- 
boratories of the Federal Health. Au- 
thority 4,000 water samples, 240 litres 
of urine,. 24 cubic metres of dust, 15 . li- 
tres of blood and 270,000 milligrams of 
hair ore being analysed. 

The results of the study will be re-: 
leased at the end of the year. Bui ah 
ready the first results reveal an alarming 
trend.. All our rqoms are full of harmful 
substances. The list includes dust,_ var- 
rtish, wallpaper, heaters, cosmetics and 
dangerous formaldehyde in certain 
kinds of furniture. ■ 

To make matters worse, most people 
use air sprays to freshen up the air. Un- 


selves to death? The 
seven experts cer- 
tainly think the situ- 
ation is serious. 

They urged the 
Chancellor to use 
his presidency of 
the European Com- 
munity to stop the 
rot before it was too 
late. They warned 
of powerful forces 
trying to stop the 
Community’s pro- 
posed plans to keep 
15 per cent of Eu- 
ropean farmland 
uncultivated. Ener- 
gy suppliers were 
planning agricultu- 
ral factories to turn 
yields from unculti- 
vated arable land 
into energy. If this 
happened it would 
be a death blow to 
the first attempt to 
give nature a chahce 
to recuperate. The 
environmental ex- 
perts are calling for the immediate intro- 
duction of protection orders for wood- 
land and countryside areas which up to 
now have nor had concrete laws to stove 
off encroachment. 

The experts admit that an undertak- 
ing like this will present the govern- 
ment with many difficult legnl prob- 
lems. It will not be easy to railroad the 
objections of opposition groups. 

Professor Berthold also sees the 
problem from the party-political per- 
spective. Everything is dependent on 
paying farmers to forgo using land or 
paying them for being more careful in 
cultivating it. 

The CDU will evaluate any solution 
on the basis of whether it will alienate 


German homes 
said to be a 
health hazard 

fortunately they contain fluorochloro- 
hydrocarbons which break down the 
earth’s ozone layer. 

“The public are.using more chemicals 
at home now than ever before. These 
days people are more involved in hob- 
bies which require the use of chemicals 
sucli as glue. The end restilt is a vici'oiis 
circle which is' going to be difficult to 
slop,” said Professor Seifert. “ ■ 

The worst feature of this trend, he 
added, whs that most complaints such as 
fatigue, allergies and breathing complaints 
were not caused by a single chemical. 

The vacuum cleaner is the worst cul- 
prit. It does not retain all the dirt it 
sucks up. Minute particles of dustiare 
blown out the back. They hover in the 
air and are inhaled.' . ' ' ‘ 

Second on the list are unnoticed- poi- 
sonous vaporirs from furriituite and 
odours from carpets. .. i 

The study's 1 most surprising result is 
that only four per cent of Germans be- 
lieve that the quality of air in' their 



Rhlna-Maln-Danube Canal: ecological blackspot? 

(Photo: Krug. Luftbilil frclg- vom Reg.- Presidium Karlsruhe, Nr. 2 16/ 5Stli 


its traditional rural supporters. Chan- 
cellor Kohl told the scientists he was 
taking seriously “the significance of the 
facts and findings which they dis- 
cussed." 

He asked them lo draw up. within 
four weeks a catalogue of nuainable rc~ 
medial measures. The Chancellor and 
experts then agreed to meet again in 
the nutumn. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
measures they come up with will be 
just a dream or an actual ray of hope 
for nnturc. Otherwise one swallow may 

make a summer. „ , „ . 

Bernd Funs 

(Ktilncr Sladt-Anzclgcr, 
Cologne, 18 Janunry 1988) 

homes is bad. In winter this figure in- 
creases to 10 per cent. 

■ Professor Seifert said: "It’s basically 
domestic cleaners which make the air in 
private homes 50 times worse than it® 
outside on the street." 

Many housewives use disinfectants 
when soap and water would be enough. 

• Disinfectants arc not 1 ' the only cuj 
prits. Who would have thought t/rat 
wooden walls could be dangerous? Well 
they are. Composition board often con- 
tains .poisonous 'formaldehyde, which, 
can affect food s •' 

Professor Seifert said that we do not 
air -our* rooms enough. We are so ob- 
sessed with saving energy that we hardly 
tolerate circulation of air any more. 

The study also points a finger at dry 
cleaning. The 'chemicals used are pot 4 
sonous. One should always air clothes 
which have been cleaned in this way be* 
fore wearing them.'.. '■■■■. , 

1 The! report said that one German-in 
three uses perfume sprays, toilet cry# 
tals and sanitary cleaners, whifeh all pbb-jfl 
lute the -ait. : . -i . 

1 How can we protect ourselves? Ou^J 
only chance is ■ to use environmentally 
beneficial- products. Aridalso to relyP^ 
our instincts. If your nbse is itchy the®. . , 
something is more than likely Up;* 

"S : i- ; , Giinter Werzd** 

; i. • (Hamburger Abendblgtt; 21 januaryl 14*88) Jf 
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8 2 -year-old Dusseldorf banker endows 
Aids research foundation 


B anker Heinz Ansmann could never 
forget the 50-year-old mother of 
two children who contracted Aids from 
a blood transfusion in a routine opera- 
tion and who has since suffered severe 
brain damage; 1 • • 1 

His conversation returned to this pa- 
tient time and time again when he talked 
about a visit he : made to the Aids ward 
at Diisseldorf University Hospital. 

The only contact merchant banker 
Ansmann, 82, had previously had with 
Aids was what he had read in the news- 
papers. 

He had clipped reports.about Aids in 
the Wall Street Journal, obligatory read- 
ing for a banker, for a number of years, 
particularly its lethal advance in Cali- 
fornia. : : . 

He said; “It was obyious to me that 
the epidemic would shortly reach Eu- 
rope." 

With the greatest discretion he de- 
cided to give what assistance he could. 
In his whole life he had never held a 
press conference, but to mark his 80th 
birthday he called newspapermen to- 
gether and announced that he had set up 
the Heinz Ansmann Aids Foundation. 

He first planned to fund it with 
DM500.000, then doubled his endow- 
ment in mid-November. 

The foundation was the first of its 
kind in the Federal Republic. Its funds 
will be used for research and equipment 
for early diagnosis of HIV infection. 

Diisseldorf University Hospital is cur- 
rently looking after 400 Aids patients 
from the North Rhine-Wcstphalia area. 

Using the American drug Reiiovir. 
which is not a cure but slows up the spread 
of the HIV virus, some of these patients 
will be discharged from hospital. 

The 12 beds in the infectious diseases 
ward have so far been adequate, but Pro- 
fessor Georg Stromeyer, a director of the 
Dusseldorf hospital, believes that eventu- 
ally these beds will not be sufficient. 

The medical care that Professor Stro- 
meyer’s infectious diseases ward offers 
is of the very best. There is one nurse 
for every patient. 

But finances to do more to combat Aids 
are limited. Last year, however, with funds 
provided by the Ansmann Foundation, 
more incubators were ordered to be able 
to conduct more experiments on ways of 
isolating the lethal virus. . . 

Just before Christmas.the foundation 
trustees approved an additional 
DMlOO.OOQ . to,, purchase a hjgh-rpef- 
forniance camera, developed, in Japan, 
to diagnose suspicious changes at the 
back of the eye, and t wo endos copes 
capable of- revealing "sjtnalPItfllWi wfffe 
gastric tract. . , . 

These, factors are possible .evidence 
of an Aids infection. ■, 

The rest of the funds will, go into re- 
search projects for early diagnosis, of 
changes of the central and surface ner- 
vous systems, which have been ob- 
served fri many A, ids patients. 

Should the, foundation’s investment 
income be inadequate 1-lerr, Ansmann 
will have to dig deeper into jhis pocket. 
He has opened an amount With , the 
Deutsche Sank for donations) himself 
contributing ah initial DM200,000. 1 
, He has placed advertisements in. 
riewspapers inviting people to help in 
the fight against Aids J at thhii 1 owh dis- 
cretion.” ~ ; . 

; • His appeal struck a chord in the pub- 


lie conscience for within a few days of 
the account being opened DM50,000 
had been contributed, 

Heinz Ansmann is now able to give 
more , of his time to helping' people 
stricken with Aids. Because of his age 
he has cut back considerably on his in- 
volvement in banking. 

He has two secretaries and a chaufr 
feur. He also has.available a private din- 
ing room, with cook, above the offices 
in Dusseldorf. Even at the pinnacle. of 
his career in banking he did not have 
more. 

In the pQst-war reconstruction period 
he was the man behind many spectacu- 
lar amalgamations and mergers. 

In his office there is the rattle of a telex 
still giving the closing quotes on the 
Dusseldorf stock exchange at midday. 
Here, captains of industry, needing con- 
siderable discretion, have always known 
they were putting themselves in good 
hands. 

Ansmann was born in a small village 
near Oldenburg. His father was q farmer. 

Rather than playing on a solo instru- 
ment in the world of finance he initially 
preferred to be involved in a great orches- 
tra. 

After having taken his law examin- 
ations he was hired by the Berlin office 
of the Dresdner Bank in the middle of 
the economic crisis at the beginning of 
the 1 930s. 

A nna was born in ivs3. S>he is as big 
as a four-year-old should be but 
she behaves like a one-year-old and 
shows all the signs of brain damage. 

She can’t walk or speak properly. 
She wears pink rompers. Her extreme- 
ly thin arms and legs are obviously 
lame. 

The child is growing but she isn't 
healthy. Doctors do not believe she 
will reach adulthood. Anna has Aids. 

“I love her. I want to have her as long 
as I can," said Lis Spans, her foster- 
mother. 

Lis Spans. 46, an antique dealer in 
Diisseldorf, held the child close to her 
breast. Anna’s head flopped weakly on 
her foster-mother's shoulder. 

Anna has large, dark eyes. She 
laughs at her foster-mother and makes 
guttural sounds to shq\v that she felt 
well. 

Anna contracted Aids, from . her 
mother who was a drqg addict and 
cq'ught the'disease from sharing a hy- 
podermic syringe. 

p^n s ^s a i ^ ^H er mm jtjrwas a 

dependent when scientists and promi- 
nent journalists trivialized the dangers 
of drug-taking.” ’ 

Anna has had to be treated at the 
Diisseldorf University Hospital several 
times forinflamtnationof theluhg and 
sudden bouts of fever, ; • . : ‘ . 

She is one ambng 46 children who 
have had tests that' were Aids-positive! 

; Eight 6f them have, like Anna, the 
fuiiy-fledged diseasii! Thfey have either 
been infected by blood! transfusions or 
they have been infected by their math; 
eis,' member^ of high risk g tori {is, eith- 
er prostitutes or d tug addict's! 

Many 'of the mothers' have 41 rice 
died. No-one knows where Anna’s fa- 
ther is. She became an orphan in '1986 
when her mother-died:-:,' - • 


He recalled: “1 was told that I could 
begin if I could find an empty desk any- 
where, but the bank couldn't pay me.” 

He was a young man from the pro- 
vinces but he was not discouraged by 
the situation. He worked hard and as 
time went by he got ahead. 

In 1953 lie established his own bank, 
at about the same time as former 
Reichsbank president Hjalmar Schacht 
set up his bank. 

This was four years before the major 
banks had returned to their previous 
glory after having been compulsorily 
decentralised after the war. 

His bunk was, in fact, the smallest 
merchant bank in Germany but, sup- 
ported by his wide-ranging pre-war ex- 
perience Heinz Ansmann raised capital 
for major companies, with Uicir promis- 
sory notes, nnd for public borrowing, 
principally from insurance companies. 

He is very proud of a deal he made 
from a Belgrade hotel at the end of the 
1970s. He was in the Yugoslav capital 
as an observer for the annual Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund conference. Dur- 
ing the conference he was able to place 
IMF bonds valued at more than 
DM 1 00m with his clients. 

His second interest was placing equi- 
ty. He gave considerable assistance to 
Helmut Horten when he was building up 
his department stores chain and to 
Hans-Giinter Sold, the Thyssen boss, in 


Foster-mother 
for Aids girl 
Anna, aged 4 





Diisseldorf antique dealer Lis Spans 
&nd Anna' '' (Phom;Klnddr-AldvHiir^ 

As a baby Anna developed normal- 
ly. She learned to speak and. to walk. 
At 1 8 months she was given a routine 
inoculation against polio and was im- 
mediately taken ill with a severe in- 
flammation of the lungs. . 

, Doctors made any' number of wrong 
diagnoses. Then, her 'mother wps ad* 
vised. iby :a friend to have Arina tested 
for Aids. The test results Were a double 
shock to the mother. She discovered 
that> she aqd her daughter! were HIV 
positive. ' •:< <ri.7 *!.■' :■ .' . i.i/. ■ ■ 

• i Shomly afterwards the mother-deve* 


estabishing his steel empire in a leading 
position in German industry. 

Hermann Josef Abs, one-time chair- 
man of the Deutsche Bank, also made 
use of Ansmann's detailed knowledge of 
share ownership. 

Ansmann was little known outside 
the banking world until he started his 
campaign for Aids sufferers, that is. He 
said of himself that he was “a merchant 
banker in the old style." 

He is very uneasy about the publicity 
he has attracted to himself. He was re- 
cently guest of honour at an internation- 
al conference in Diisseldorf University's 
Audimnx where experts reported on 
their work against the Aids epidemic. 
He quietly slipped out just before the 
end, “so as not lo be applauded by the 
students." 

Despite repeated requests be would 
not chnngc his decision not to be photo- 
graphed by an experienced press photo- 
grapher. 

A friend of the family revealed that 
his wife was “just a little upset" by her 
husband’s Aids campaign. After (he first 
press reports she nervously asked: 
"Whatever is my husband doing? Every- 
where I go I'm being asked about it." 

Ansmann hopes that others will fol- 
low his exnmple. When he doubled the 
capital or Ills foundation he also opened 
it up to co-founders willing u> contri- 
bute DM 1 00,000 or more. 

Heinz Ansmann’s private initiative is 
way outside any political consider- 
ations. 

Family Affairs Minister Rim 
Sussmuth, for instance, asked for n copy 
of the statutes of his foundation as a 
model for her national Aids Fminda- 

l ‘ on * Nuns Otto fg/uti 

(Oil? Z*ril. Bi'nn. I ^ J.irni;ir> l , *S£) 

loped all the lull symptoms cl Aids, 
dying in 1986. 

“Site cared for the poor darling right 
up to ihe end, so long as her strength 
held out," Lis Spans said. 

After a little reflection .she took in 
her neighbour’s little daughter because 
"she needed a mother's love and care." 

But not every child infected with 
Aids is lucky enough to find a plucky 
foster-mother. So Lis Spans has set up 
an organisation named "Assistance for 
Children with Aids.” 

Together with Gabriele Henkel, wife 
of the industrialist, and the wives of 
other prominent industrialists, she is 
collecting funds via her organisation 
for a separate ward for children with 
Aids to be built in the grounds of 
Dusseldorf University Hospital. 

The. present, ward is already 
ci-owded and a special hazard for 
children infected with fhq Aids virus. 

It caters for infectious diseases of ail 
kinds — an additional danger to im- 
mune, deficiency patients. If enough 
ftijids wi are collected then a separate 
building >vill be put u p for Aids suffer; 
ers. ■ ■ | 

But many .prejudices have to be 
overcome along the way. Lis Spains 'has 
not yet been able fo find office accom- 
modation for hdr "Assistance 'foj 
Children with Aids” organisation. 

Two landlords refused hpr office 
space 'point-blank when they heard the 
name of the organisation applying to 
rent their property. 

.‘’I don’t waht. people with ■Aids.' ring- 
ing my doorbell," said one biisseldorf 
property owper tp Lis Spans; ' ' * 

, ^fttle Anna was Jistening attentively 
jjnd jjj, Jhjs ppjm sbp gave it radijpni 

; ■ f; •' Helmut Bteiter.. r 
■ * k '* J> ': M> {Die Welti Bonn.as January J 988) 
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Data ombudsman’s 100-page 
saga of irregularities 


$UdcieurscffeZefi|i()Qt. 




R einhold Baumann, commissioner 
for data protection, has submitted 
his last report to the Bonn government. 
After JO years in the job he is retiring in 
May. 

It is not the most radical of the re- 
ports he has submitted, but it does fing- 
er some unbelievable errors of commis- 
sion and omission in government behav- 
iour. 

On every pngc of the 100- page report 
there are criticisms, complaints and re- 
commendations. 

Government departments, particular- 
ly .security, the postal service and trans- 
port, have not kept to dntu protection 
requirements, which are continuously 
being outdated by revolutionary tech- 
nology. 

In some instances there were in- 
fringements of law and in some in- 
stances in that field that lias not yet 
been regulated by law and regulations 
and that seems limitless for the applica- 
tion of data information. 

The Constitutional Court's ruling in 
favour of the citizen’s right to "control 
over the use of personal data” is per- 
haps (still) pure theory. 

The most important thoughts that 
Baumann had to contribute concerned 
the exchange of information between 
the police and the security forces. 

This is a complex matter and has trig- 
gered considerable discussion, as have 


proposals currently in the legislative 
pipeline. 

Reinhold Baumann regards it as ille- 
gal for the Bundeskrimlnatomt, Ger- 
many's Wiesbaden-based Federal CID, 
constantly to feed into the NADIS intel- 
ligence computer system data about 
suspects and guilty persons under state 
security surveillance. 

This data can be retrieved directly by 
counter-espionage and indirectly by the 
secret services, MAD and BND, by 
comparing their records with the NA- 
DIS computer. ' 

According to Baumann it seems 
questionable whether the Bundestag 
would ever approve such a wide-rang- 
ing data link-up. 

He reported that one of the com- 
plaints made by his staff, that data link- 
ups were carried on, was rejected by the 
Interior Ministry. 

As regards last year's census, con- 
troversial as regards data protection, he 
said that the state had broken the rules 
but these misdemeanours were within 
tolerable limits. 

He sharply criticised cases where da- 
ta concerning opponents of the census 
were fed into the police computer sys- 
tem APIS. i 

He regarded it as unnecessary to clas- 
sify the removal of numbers from cen- 
sus forms ns criminal. He also said that 
it was going too far to treat people who 
were anti-census as being guilty of un- 
constitutional activities. 

This underlined his previous criti- 
cisms of the police computer APIS. The 
guidelines for the use of this computer 
make it possible to include minor crimi- 


nal acts as well as illegal billsticking as 
an infringement of democratic princi- 
ples should there be just a suspicion of 
what the motives were. 

Baumann wrote: “Classification of 
this sort can pigeonhole young people 
in terrorist categories where they do 
not rightly belong." 

Baumann drew attention to the 
problems data' protection presented 
with the increase in digital communic- 
ations technology for telephone con- 
versations. 

Previously protection of telephone 
calls was provided to some degree by 
the state of development of technol- 
ogy. New technology, however, has 
opened up possibilities for hackers. 

The data protection authorities call 
for additional protection 1 measures in 
this area. ' 

The registration of telephone con- 
versations made from a car, ns brought 
to light in the Uwe Barschel case in 
Kiel, gave Baumann the opportunity to 
warn the postal services that they 
should provide clearer explanations 
about their technical equipment. 

He felt the Bundespost was tending 
to forget that citizens were customers 
of the service and not its subjects. 

Despite his criticisms he came to the 
conclusion that better data protection 
was provided in the public domain 
than iii private industry. 

He said that in industry the individu- 
al’s right to the control of information 
about himself was “not guaranteed in 
any number of areas." 

As on example Baumann pointed to 
mail-order businesses that annotated 
streets in their address lists as “anti- 
social" or with the note “caution." Or- 
ders placed by people who came from 
certain addresses were disregarded. 

Baumann said that a similar situation 
in the public sector “would be unthink- 
able today." • Manin E Sihkind 1 
(SiiddcuischeZctUing. Munich, 2 V January 1988} 


P olice forces in many Lander have 
been feeding information on ami- 
census campaigners into the Bundeskri- 
ininalanu (BKA) computer or their own 
computer facilities, and this has un- 
leashed considerable debate in the Fed- 
eral Republic about computer data files 
kept by the security services. 

Even the experts are unsure about the 
nature of these entries and how exten- 
sive the practice has been. The special- 
ist magazine Kriminalsiatisiik speaks of 
a “labyrinth of electronic data." 

For more than a hundred years the 
police have kept Tiles on crimes, wrong- 
doers and suspects. But only over the 
past 20 years or so have the security 
services made use of electronic data 
processing. 

The computer era began on 13 No- 
vember 1 972 when the Wiesbaden- 
based Federal CID put into operation 
its information system known as “In- 
pol." 

The notation “lnpnl" stands for n 
number of collections of data at BKA 
headquarters and at offices in the 
Luiulvr. 

m la the main, the information is di- 
vided into "Inpol-BuniT (centra! gov- 
ernment) and “Inpol-Land" (Federal 
stales). 

Inpol central government informa- 
tion consists of Individual items of in- 
form at ion. The oldest and best -known 
are the wanted persons lists. 

With this in form at ion police, when 
slopping and questioning members of 
the public, cun ascertain in seconds if a 
person is on (lie wanted list or whether 


Police records’ 
insatiable 
data appetite 

an item, a car for instance, has been 
stolen. 

The BKA’s collection of fingerprints 
is also well-known. Following a special 
system the fingerprints of more than 
985,000 people have been stored away. 
This information is part of the police re- 
cords department and includes people 
who have been Fingerprinted since 
1986. 

Less well-known is “Kan," giving in- 
formation on a person’s criminal re- 
cord. This system also indicates at 
which police station the file on a person 
for a particular crime has been re- 
corded. 

This includes people who are accused 
of n crime, or who have been proven to 
have committed a crime, "supra- region- 
al" hy nature. 

"Kan" gives data on persons, “Spu- 
Dok provides datn on cases. According 
to the significance of a crime, kidnap- 
ping for instance, clues and findings are 
not only entered in case files but also in 

lhe“Spu-Dok"EDP system. 

Spu-Dok’ data files. of this kind are 
also opened, cast by case, in State crime 
offices.- ....... it 

The data file "Pios" was opened in the 
middle of the 1970s with the aim of ef- 
fectively combating terrorism. This in- 


cludes all the information on people and 
matters relating to the terrorist scene. 

The old “Pios” system has been re- 
placed with a new one and the abbrevia- 
tion “Pios*’ is now only a component of 
the new abbreviation “Apis,” which in 
German stands for “Working Data Pios 
for Internal Security." 

This working data is held by the BKA 
as a post box, as it were, for the police in 
the individual Lander, The states feed in 
data to this system. > 

The state security services store data 
on' right-wing and left-wing terrorists, 
extremists and politically-motivated 
crimes committed by foreigners. 

This Is the data about whjch there is 
currently so much discussiod. Individu- 
al states have stored data oh people who 
boycotted the census. " 1 

Apart from Apis, that is the Pios sys- 
tem for internal. security, there is work- 
ing data collected by theBKAi,code : 
named “Pios Drugs” kncl “Pios 'orga- 
nised crime" ■' 

, ‘‘The various .states operate their own 
systems . in this sector. North Rhine- 
Westphalla, for example, operates “Pi- 
kas," the police information^ communic- 
ations and enquiry system, 

Bavaria operates the Information of 
the Bavarian Police systeip (IBP). 
Rhineland-Palatinatp "Polis/ 1 Bremen 
the, police report system. (Isa), Badebr 
Wurttqmberg the information on per- 
sons system (Pad) and Berlin the infor- 
mation system for the . fight against 
criiqe (ISVB). ‘ „ V . . 

1 1 . ' Gunther Braun ■ 

1 1 ’ ' " ‘ ; 1 " tKfllncf SlBdl-AhzdgeV, 
Cologne,' 1 4 Jaifuafy ] 988) 


Computers that 
‘never forget’ 
irrelevant facts 

A young woman from an East Blqt 
country had frequently visited her 
boyfriend in the Federal Republic. 
When she applied to the German em- 
bassy for a visa for a Christmas visit her 
application was turned down. 

The reason given was that “there is 
negative information to hand." Official- 
dom would go no further. 

When her boyfriend made enquiries 
at government offices in the Federal Re- 
public he came up against a wall of sil- 
ence. He turned to the data protection 
authority. 

Because his girlfriend had overstayed 
a few days on her last visit she had been 
entered in the aliens register as “unwel- 
come to visit the Federal Republic,” al- 
though the public prosecutor had can- 
celled proceedings against her because 
of the insignificance of her offence. , 

Reinhold Baumann, the commission- 
er for data protection, took up the case 
and his efforts met with success. 

A telegram, fired off to the ambassad- 
or, ensured that the girl was given a visa 
to visit the Federal Republic over 
Christmas. 

This is just one example of a misuse 
of data information that Baumann and 
his staff have to deal with daily. 

There was then the case of the 17- 
year-old whose dearest wish was to join 
the Federal Border Police and wear 
their gret-n uniform. 

..His application. was rejected because 
of police Information that, when he was 
1 4. he had stolen a toy from a depart- 
ment store. 

The juvenile court dismissed the case 
after giving him a verbal warning. 
Nevertheless his name was entered in 
local police records and had remained 
there. 

Baumann said of this case: “It is not 
the duty of local police to give their 
opinions oil people in their district 
when they apply for positions in the 
public service." 

The Interior Ministry has shown un- 
derstanding and has allowed (he young 
man to re-apply. •'■■■■ 

The postal service, on the other hand, 
has not shown much common sense 
about complaints. 

A young woman had been receiving 
irritating telephone calls for weeks oil 
end. Her telephone number had bep* •! 
included in a sex contacts advertisemeni : 
in the post office's visual display infor- 
mation service (Btx). ' 1 , 

The vyoma'n went' to 1 the police.' Thtf : 
referred' her to the postal service^ They 
in turn referred her to Btx headquarter ! 
and there she was told that the pejople 
offering this Btx service wefe responsi- 
ble. _ ••! " 

. Bqii'mann wps unable' to ‘help . here. 
Due to thd feChiqcal and legal make-iip 
of 'the Btx systprti it was Impossible, id 
confirm who whs the anonymous persop 
responsible for' the advertisement. His 
complaints to 1 the postal service also 
acHleved nothing. ' * ■' ' , 

Tiie^posts refused, to take precautions j 
m the |Btx system although t|iis f was jipi 
the fif st case o[f irrit^tipno'f thiskind], 

. Baumann , does not intend, to lP aVB . 
matters there^He spid' that., this r co u j$ 
not be accepted because it infringed cj.fr 
la protection. ' Heila . Pm ; F i n p> 

' I (Stiiugarter Nadirich' tori; ^'January '1{188) 
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It’s all psychology, says 
lion-tamer Siemoneit 






: $£&***£& vv •• ’SZvl 

R ene Strickler found taming tigers 
much more exciting than handling 
stock market bulls or bears, so he gave 
up a well-paid job in banking. 

Eva Althoff, a Vienna secretary, had 
no hesitation in waving goodbye to dic- 
tation. She closed her shorthand note- 
book once and for all. 

Dieter Farell from Lfibeck and East 
Prussian-born Gerd Siemoneit disliked 
the civil service atmosphere in which 
they grew up. They too decided to quit 
the rat race and go in for something big- 
ger: lion-taming. 

Siemoneit and Farell are steps ahead 
of tamers from a circus background, 
many of whom treat their animals quite 
roughly. 

They are acquainted with the latest 
findings of ethology, or animal behav- 
iour research, and can put them to good 
use in the Big Top. 

The shows they perform night after 
night are textbook examples of applied 
psychology. 

The most important point is that 
prides of lions or tigers are not a class- 
less society. Like humans at work, each 
animal has an acknowledged social sta- 
tus in relation to the others, with the 
tamer as ‘top cal’. 

When Farell was working with a 
group of 13 tigers, lions, leopards and 
pumas at Sarrasnni's Circus he had a 
particularly obstreperous Sumatran 
tiger, Bengal. 

He punished him by leaving him till 
last in the centre cage, which completely 
broke his spirit. When he finally entered 
the ring not only the boss, Farell. hut al- 
so all his “workmates" were already 
there. 

It was the same situation as can floor 
a white-collar worker who turns up last 
or, worse still, late for a conference. 

He is not going to sny boo to a goose 
or. to quote another proverb, the Devil 
will lake the hindmost. 

In the pyramid of pedestals on which 
the animats were required to sit. Farell 
left the troublemaker Bengal with no 
choice but to take the last and lowliest 
place. He was humiliated and made to 
look up at his tamer. 

For the same reason judges still sit Cm 
a bench higher than the dock in which 
the accused is made to stand. 

in many managing .d irectors' , offices 
l he chairs arranged M 
desk are comfortable armchairs — but 
not for comfort’s sake. . 

Visitors sink into thei easy chairs only- 
to find themselves sitting almost on the 
ground and looking up at the man be- 
hind 1 the desk; 

It's all,, psychology. The employee 
who asks far a ; rjse. is in much the same 
position as Bengal, the tiger who was 
put in his place. 

Siemoneit says that in , handling, big 
cats the tamer, benefits from tjiefact that 
the animals make no distinction be? 
tween him and his whip or stick (Siemor 
neit uses a broomstick painted White). ' 

The whip in the tamer’s ope hand and 
the stick in his other are, as the lion or 
tiger sees them, both human paws long- 1 , 
er than their own.' . !,\i . .»! • : •, " 


A dog when attacked would leap at 
the attacker's throat or try to sink his 
teeth into his legs. Lions, tigers and leo- 
pards try to hit the end of the whip or 
stick with their paws. 

So the tamer can successfully use 
both to keep the dangerous animals — 
in his case a round dozen large cats — at 
bay, and that means keeping an eye on a 
dozen different characters, tempera- 
ments and moods (of which the latter 
can change daily). 

He says he can tell by the way they 
run into the ring which animals Hre go- 
ing to be on their best behaviour and 
which are going to be potential trouble- 
makers. The tiger's tail is another sure 
guide to its mood. 

If its tail dangles slackly like o piece 
of rope, the tiger is feeling relaxed and 
at peace with the world. If the tip of its 
tail flicks to and fro, it is excited or up- 
set. 

If its tail looks as though it is frac- 
tured at several points, that is a very real 
danger signal. The tiger is tense and ner- 
vous. 

When a tiger's ears are flattened and 
drawn back (you can then always see the 
white dots on the back of its ears), that 
invariably means it is in a bad mood. 

Lions and tigers are taught their 
tricks from the tender age of 8-12 
months. Leopards start even earlier, be- 
ing more impulsive than other felines. 

Lions learn faster. They nre more intel- 

A ntje Schulze looks at an assortment 
of car seals arranged like a row of 
scats in a cinema. She has had one of 
them upholstered in glencheck, with a 
red pinstripe running through a discreet 
grey pattern. 

It looks gentlemanlike. Is it, the 30- 
year-old designer wonders, suitable for 
the Opel Omega? The idea will be tested 
and thought over at length before a final 
decision is reached. 

The motor industry is very much an 
all-male preserve. Is Frau Schulze's role 
that of the statutory woman? Anything 
but; women are agreed to have a better 
feeling for colour and design. 

The interior decoration of a car plays a 
crucial part in deciding whether or not a 
model will sell well. Good looks sell, bad 
looks don't. 

The team of designers she belongs to 
at Opel must not only identify car-buy- 
ers’ preferences in this respect: they must 
visualise them in advance. 

“We are working on the 1991 and 1 992 
models at present," Frau Schulze says. 

have always succeeded in reflecting the 
Zeitgeist, or spirit of the age. At Opel in' 
Riisselsheim, near Frankfurt, marketing 
surveys are carried out well ahead of pro- 
duct development. 

- : The ' design 1 team's job is io decide : 
which .model is to comply with which 
potential car-buyers’ ' wishes. Frau 
Schulze begins by sketching out Ideas fdr 
the interior design. • ■ ’ ' ■ f 

. 6ne aspect she invariably bears in 
mind is whether the model is envisaged' 
as a first car to be bought by people who! 
haVe just passed their driving test (and | 
Will presumably not be. able to afford lux-] 
,iiry) or as an up-niarket saloo^ that has 
; to reflect the owners prestige* J-. : . ‘ 

That naturally predetermines the bud- ■ 
/get and the cbsttfraraeWork Within which [ 



Lion-tamer Dieter Farell and pupil in the Big Top 

(Photo: Mrnt/liowtki) 


ligcm, Siemoneit says. Tigers are a little 
wilier, but otherwise totally chaotic. 

What makes him say tigers arc less 
bright than lions? Lions, he says, can be 
led from a single position in the ring; he 
doesn’t have to move from the spot. 
They remember the exact routine. 
Tigers have to be shown the way daily, 
otherwise they create confusion. 

The first things the animals have to 
learn is to pay attention when their 
names arc called and to sit steady on 
their pedestals. 

Trying to leach 12 or 20 tigers to sil 
still can only be compared with trying to 
press toothpaste back into the tube, he 
says. Hardly have some been persuaded 
to sit still hut the next ones decide to go 
lor a walk. Constant instructions, given 
in a quiet voice, are the only way to 
make headway. 


Car designer: 
just the job 
for the fair sex 



;An eye for good looks: Antje Schulze 

(Photo: Opel) 

she must operate. Yet car seat materials 
must all be virtually Indestructible since 
they all have to withstand the same treat- 
ment. .... 

.“Ten-ycar-old cars today con be red 
with rust," sh? says, “but, today’s cars will 
look entirely different in 10 years' time. 
Jn keeping with car seat materials today* 
ear bodies and paintwork are growing 
lihuch harder-wearing.". ; :J ,,1 

• Once full-sized models are made, the 
new seat designs are upholstered. “Tbp ad- 
vantage. is," Frau j Schulze says, “that. We 
have our, workshops right 1 . here a| Opel. 
•You can talk to the people and teli-them to 
run a seam a V another angle or use another 


For hours on end the tamer may have 
to say: “That's right, Larissa, stay just 
where you are." So he must have nerves 
of steel to avoid ending up in an asylum. 

He must also have his fair share of 
courage, even in dealings with the tax- 
man. Allowances for lion-iamcrs have 
been drastically reduced for years even 
though a tiger cals 1 5 lb of meat a day. 

That is a heavy expense, and an op- 
portunity to dispel an old and wide- 
spread belief that animals arc fed just 
before the show "so they don’t col their 
lamer." 

In reality they arc fed first thing in the 
morning, otherwise they would be slug- 
gish during the show and sit there look- 
ing like Garfield the cartoon cat after a 

heavy dinner. ... 

Werner Philipp 

(Durlygcsspii-jicl. licrlin. 24 J;ijin;iry I’JSXj 

shade of grey fur the canopy.” Trends are 
in the air, simply wailing to be identified. 
“We cainc something of a cropper with u 
material we chose for the ]y,H7 Omega 
model marketed from the autumn of 
1 986," she recalls. 

“it was a fine material but more col- 
ourful, a little more adventurous, than 
was usual at the lime. People felt it was 
too garish, especially in Britain. We mar- 
keted it too soon. I am sure it will be all 
the rage in a year or two." 

Interior and exterior colour schemes 
must match. There are only three or four 
basic colours bin a couple of dozen shades 
from which to choose for the exterior. 

Designers make recommendations on 
which shades, in their view, best suit each 
other. "Bui customers are naturally free 
to make their own choice." 

. Frau Schulze, who drives to Riissels- 
heim from Mainz every morning, has a 
white car with a grey interior. “Not very 
colourful really," she says, “but that’s 
how it suits me." 

Women like her often decide on a car 
.'■by- themselves, not bothering to consult 
their' menfolk. 'Husbands in contrast con- 
sult their wives before buying the family 
car. Recent market research has revealed 
that women's influence on the choice of 
car is even greater than has been Imagined, 
They arrive at the decision, leaving the 
men to sign' the contract and pay the bill. 

What interior designs, do women pre- 
fer? The trend is toward cosier interiors] 
: with artificial leather and plastic on their 
way ! out. That’ doesn’t necessarily mean, 
plusher, but it certainly means snugger, i 

“l am convinced .tomorrow’s car-buyeri 
of both sexes will, be, even more demand - 
: ipg.’V she says." “They will insist on more 
. comfort,: belter looks ^apd colours that. are 
faster on the eye. making cars literally bet- 
• ler-ldbking.- InpiorgTpih 

, (Allgomolnc nz, 23 Juliory J98>j 
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